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Statue of Liberty 
in his backyard 


(See page 12) 





What Do Car Buyers Want? 


“We at the Ford Motor Company 
are continually exploring the possi- 
bility of manufacturing a new, low- 
priced car which would, necessarily, 
be simpler and smaller, with fewer 
luxurious fittings. 


“During the past two years we have 
been investigating public attitudes 
and reactions. When we suggest a 
small car for the sake of economy, 
we get answers which indicate that 
people don’t want to sacrifice the 
car features to which they have 
become accustomed. For example, 
riding quality and general comfort. 


A “Stripped-Down” Model? 


“When we suggest a lighter car, 
people agree readily enough, but 
then they promptly tell us that they 
don’t want a car so light that it will 
not have the ‘roadability’ required 
by the average driver. 





“When we begin to ask about acces- 
sories, conclu- 
sively that radios, heaters, lighters, 
clocks, sunvisors and ash trays are 


now widely regarded as necessities. 


comments show 


Quality and Economy 


“Don’t let me give you the impres- 
sion that the American people are 
not interested in economy and low 


prices. They are. They want better 





Another glimpse 
of the cars of the future— what people 
want them to have ...and do... and cost 


Last month we reported to you some of the things Ford 
engineers and designers are thinking about concerning to- 
morrow’s motor cars. We discussed such things as atomic 
power, jet propulsion, a “room-on-wheels.” 


But, at the Ford Motor Company, planning tomorrow’s cars 
involves more than engineering and design—it requires an 
accurate knowledge of what Se public wants as well. So 
let’s look at this other side of the problem, as described in a 
recent address by Mr. J. R. Davis, Vice President and Direc- 
tor of Sales and Advertising of the Ford Motor Company. 





quality at lower prices. They have 
acquired a habit of better things. 
It is not a habit they want to break. 
Today they not only take utility for 
granted, but they take an increasing 
number of yesterday’s luxuries for 
granted. 


“Our whole effort at Ford’s has 
traditionally been in the direction 
of better products, lower costs and 
lower prices. Our constant aim to- 
day is to get prices down.* 


The New American Market 


“To sum up then, this ‘New Ameri- 





can Market’ will be a different 
market and, increasingly, a higher 
quality market. The American 
people want, expect and will get a 
kind of product in this post-war 
world of ours which is substantially 
superior to the products we con- 
sidered customary and normal be- 
fore the war.” 





*On January 15, Henry Ford II an- 
nounced price reductions ranging up 
to $50 on Ford cars—the first price 
reductions made by any automobile 


manufacturer since before the war. 





This is one of a series 
of advertisements ad- 
dressed to the young 
people of America. giv- 
ing them “behind-the- 
scenes” glimpses of one 
of America’s leading in- 
dustrial organizations. 
If you would like to see 
a particular subject cov- 
ered in this series, your 
suggestions will be most 
welcome. Write to Ford 
Motor Company, 2903 
Schaefer Road, Dear- 
born, Michigan. 
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Most of Europe Is Hungry 


Mor of Europe is fighting a grim 
battle against starvation. : 

Nearly two years after the end of 
the war in Europe, the people of that 
continent are still hungry. 

The United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration saved 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Poland and 
western Russia from mass starvation. 
But the people of these countries, 
and of other European countries, are 
living on a subnorma: diet. 

In the United States, the average 
person consumes approximately 3,400 
calories per day. A calorie is a unit 
of energy supplied by the food we 
eat. In 10 European countries, the 
non-farming population is consum- 
ing less than 2,000 calories per day. 


In 13 European countries, the same 
group is receiving between 2,000 and 
2,600 calories per day. (See map be- 
low.) Most relief agencies try to pro- 
vide people with at least 2,600 cal- 
ories per day. 

Europe's hunger has been caused 
sby three factors: war, dr ught and 
climate. 

The war ravaged the soil of Eu- 
rope, destroyed farm machinery, and 
killed livestock. 

The worst drought in Europe’s his- 
tory dried up hundreds of thousands 
of acres of grain fields and orchards. 

To make matters even worse, this 
year’s harvest will be poor. The ex- 
treme cold spell this winter has 
“winter killed” much of the wheat, 
































rye, and other grains seeded last fall. 

To give you an idea what you 
would get to eat if limited to 1600 
calories a day, use the following list 
to make up your day’s menu. 


Bread (1 1/3 slices).... = 100 Cal. 
Milk (5 /8 ofacup).... = 100 Cal. 
Eggs (1 1/3) = 100 Cal. 
Chopped beef (1 patty) = 100 Cal. 
Ham (1 slice) .. = OO Cal. 
Soup (2 cups) --e. = 100 Cal. 
Rice (3 /4 of a cup) = 100 Cal. 
White Potato (1 med.) = 100 Cal. 
Sweet Potato (1/2 med.) = 100 Cal. 
Sugar (5 teaspoons) = 100 Cal. 
Fish (3 1/2 ounces) = 100 Cal. 
Macaroni (3/4 of acup) = 100 Cal. 
Frankfurter (1) = 100 Cal. 
Sausage (1.1 oz.) = 100 Cal. 
Shred. Cabbage (4 cups) = 100 Cal. 
Turnips (12.4 oz.) = 100 Cal. 























Map shows number of food calories per day for a person living in Europe. 
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Byrd's Antarctic 
Expedition Finds 
New Land, Seas 


Exploration of the Antarctic by 
the United States Navy has ended 
for this year. 

Frozen seas of winter at the South 
Pole threatened to trap the Amer- 
ican explorers in ice. Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, commander of the expedi- 
tion, gave orders to break camp by 
February 23. 

The expedition, called Operation 
Highjump, had been in the Antarctic 
for two months. It is exploring some 
of the warmer Antarctic waters on 
its way back to the U. S. A. 

The Navy expedition gathered 
much valuable information about the 
Antarctic world. 

l. The expedition made discov- 
eries which will give us a better pic- 
ture of geography. It is bringing 
back new information about Ant- 
arctic seas, land, and skies. 

2. The expedition is bringing back 
information about how bitter cold 
weather affects men and machinery. 


GEOGRAPHY 


United States men and planes flew 
over more than 300,000 square miles 
of unexplored ice, snow, and coast- 
lines. They drew maps of what they 
found. In fifty flights during their 
two-month stay in Antarctica, U. S. 
flyers explored more territory than 
other expeditions have in two-year 
stays. 

The Navy explorers discovered 
mountains, _ peninsulas, and 
bays. One of the mountain ranges 
discovered is the size of the Sierra 
Nevada range on our West Coast. 

Our explorers discovered one area 
in this frozen region with ice-free 
lakes and hills. It is possible that 
there are warm springs in this area. 
There may be coal and other min- 
erals in the hills. 

Scientists studied how the South 
Polar ice caps are formed and how 
they move. They studied the amount 
of magnetism at Little America, near 
the South Pole. 

Scientists studied how Antarctic 
weather affects weather in other parts 
of the world. Ocean temperatures, 
currents, and depth were also stud- 


ied. 





He May Get to Like It 


AMERICA BROADCASTS 
TO RUSSIAN PEOPLE 


On February 17, the U. S. State 
Department began daily, hour-long 
broadcasts to Russia. The purpose 
of the broadcasts, according to Pres- 
ident Truman, is to see that “other 
peoples receive a full and fair pic- 
ture of American life and of the 
aims and policies of the United States 
Government.” 

The daily broadcast to Russia is 
only one of the 59 directed daily to 
other parts of the world as part of 
the “Voice of America” series spon- 
sored by the State Department. 

The Russian program is broadcast 
entirely in Russian. The program is 
prepared by a staff of 14 writers, 
editors, announcers, and _ technicians 
—all American citizens. 

News summaries, comments on the 
news, dramatizations of the lives of 
great Americans, and discussions of 
American homemaking are some of 
the scheduled features. 

There are about 11,000,000 radios 
in the Soviet Union, but half of them 
can receive Soviet broadcasts only. 

The first program was devoted to 
news, an explanation of the structure 
of government in the United States, 
and American songs. Among the 
songs played were “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” “Turkey in the 
Straw,” “Night and Day,” “Git Along 
Little Dogie,” and “The Old Chis- 
holm Trail.” 





Britain Promises 
Freedom for India 
Before June, 1948 


On February 20, the British gov- 
*trnment announced that it will hand 
over the government of India to the 
Indians by June, 1948. 

Under British rule since 1858, the 
Indians have been trying for many 
years to gain their independence. In 
recent years, the British have given 
them some rights of self-government. 

In the spring of 1946, British Prime 
Minister Clement Attlee announced 
a plan for Indian independence. This 
plan stated that India was to have 
an interim* government. The Indian 
people were to elect an assembly 
to write a Constitution for India. 

When an Indian government was 
formed under the Constitution, the 
British would withdraw from India. 

But the Indians could not agree. 

There are 260,000,000 Hindus in 
India. They form India’s largest 
politica] party, callea the Congress 
party. The Hindus want a central 
government to rule all of India. The 
Hindus would have a majority in 
this government. 

India’s second largest party is 
called the Moslem League. There 
are 94,000,000 Moslems in India. 

The Moslems fear they would be 
overruled by the Hindus in a central 
government. They wish a separate 
Moslem state. 

The British have tried to bring the 
Hindus and Moslems together to plan 
for India’s independence. But the 
Moslems would not agree to a central 
government and the Hindus would 
not agree to a separate Moslem state. 

Today, the British hope the an- 
nouncement that they will leave 
India by June, 1948, will encourage 
the Hindus and Moslems to work 
together. 





Big 4 Conference Opens 


The Moscow Conference of Big 
Four foreign ministers (U. S., Brit- 
ain, Russia, France) began in the 
Russian capital on March 10. The 
purpose of the conference is to dis- 
cuss the terms for the peace treaties 
with Germany and Austria. The U. S. 
delegation is headed by Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall. 














BRAZIL 


ORTH AMERICA has a 
U.S.A., South America a 
U.S.B. 

U.S.B. stands for the United States 
of Brazil. Our gigantic neighbor to 
the south has 20 states and one dis- 
trict. 

Though the U.S.A. has 48 states, 
the U.S.B., with its 21 divisions, is 
bigger. Our nation has 3,022,400 
square miles. Brazil has an area 
of 3,275,000 square miles — large 
enough to hold our country plus an- 
other Texas. 

Brazil is the fourth largest nation 
in the world. The only ones that have 
a greater area are Russia, Canada, 
and China. 

Brazil is the biggest South Ameri- 
can nation. The U.S.B. makes up 
about half of the whole continent. 
Chile and Ecuador are the only South 
American republics that do not bor- 
der on Brazil. 

The South American giant is four- 
fifths the size of Europe. It has a 
coastline extending 4,060 miles and 





measures about 2,600 miles from 
east to west. 

In this huge area, there are four 
main geographical regions. 


PRINCIPAL REGIONS 


The Northern Highlands. This is 
half-forest, half-desert which acts as 
a natural boundary between Brazil, 
and Venezuela and the Guianas. 

The Amazon Basin. This is a well- 
watered basin lying directly below 
the highlands. The region comprises 
2,225,000 square miles. 

The Amazon, 4,000 miles long, is 
one of the world’s greatest rivers. It 
branches out into more than 200 
tributaries. Ocean vessels can sail 
2,000 miles up the river to Manaos, 
and at high-water time can reach 
Iquitos in Peru. 

The land watered by the Amazon 
is mainly jungle. Its dense vegetation 
hides poisonous snakes and wild ani- 
mals. Its waters hold man-eating fish. 
On land beyond the river’s reach 
grow mighty hardwuod forests. 


rte ete 





Johnson Wax Company 


Pressing wax from spiky leaves of carnauba palm trees in Brazil. 





Monkemeyer 


Native Brazilian woman selling flags 
on a national holiday in Sao Paulo. 


The Dry Tableland. This plateau 
region is south and east of the Ama- 
zon. The climate is mild, but the lack 
of rainfall makes farming difficult. 
Some irrigation has. been tried with 
good results. 

There is also hilly country in this 
region. Some of the land reaches two 
to four thousand feet above sea level. 
Most important of the mountain 
ranges are the Sea Mountains, lying 
close to the Atlantic. 

The Coastal Plan. This is a narrow 
region with fertile soil. The region 
holds most of Brazil’s population. 
Here the nation’s chief cities have 
been built, close to the sea. 


THE CITIES 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, is the 
most important and beautiful city of 
the republic. Its name means River 
of January because the land on 
which it is built was discovered by 
Goncalo Coelho, a Portuguese navi- 
gator, on January 1, 1502. 

The city was built overlooking a 
beautiful bay which its discoverer 
thought was a river. That is why the 
city is called Rio, meaning river. 
Overlooking the capital is a famous 
mountain peak known as Sugar Loaf. 

With a population of 1,994,518, 
Rio de Janeiro is the second largest 
city in South America. The largest 
is Buenos Aires, Argentina. The 
people of Rio de Janeiro are called 
cariocas, meaning “people of Ria.” 

Sao Paulo is the second largest 
city. It has about 1,600,000 people. 
Sao Paulo is very modern and is 
growing rapidly. It lies in the heart 
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of Brazil's coffee-growing aistrict. It 
has one of the world’s best law 
schools. Its people are called paul- 
istas. 

Santos is the port for Sao Paulo, 
which inland. Santos is the 
greatest coffee-shipping port in the 
world, and a holiday resort. The city 
has a population of about 130,000. 

Sao Salvador’s full name is Sao 
Salvador de Bahia de Todos os San- 
tos. It also is called Salvador or 
Bahia. Until 1763, Salvador was the 
nation’s capital. It is the fourth larg- 
est city (388,183 people) and is a 
big cocoa and tobacco center. 

Belem is only 1% degrees south of 
the equator. It is a beautiful city, 
but its temperature is unpleasantly 
hot. Belem. also called Para, is a 


lies 


great Amazon port exporting rubber, 
nuts, cocoa, and timber. Belem has 
more than 300,000 inhabitants. 
Other important cities are Porto 
Alegre, Recife or Pernambuco, and 
Manaos, the largest inland city. 


RIVERS AND ROADS 


Through Brazil's three million 
square miles flow many rivers. The 
greatest, of course, is the Amazon. 
While it is not as long as the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri combined, the 
Amazon pours more water into the 
ocean. 

Ships can sail up 13,000 of the 
Amazon's 19,000 miles in Brazil. This 
length includes the Amazon and its 
tributaries. 

Other rivers which drain the coun- 








Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerex 


try are the Paraguay, the Parana, 
and the Sao Francisco. One river, 
the Rio Teodoro, was named for 
Theodore Roosevelt who discovered 
it in 1914. 

The airplane, able to fly over riv- 
ers, jungles and mountains, links re- 
mote* parts of the country. Where 
airlines do not ,reach, transportation 
is by boat, mulepack and oxcart. 

Brazil has 21,240 miles of railroad. 
A large part of this mileage is in 
the three most important states of 
the country — Sao Paulo, Rio Grande 
do Sul, and Minas Geraes. Motor 
roads are good only in and around 
the big cities. There are no roads 
leading from the coast to western 
Brazil. 

*Means word is defined on page 22. 














In Brazil, Portuguese, not Span- 
ish, is spoken. Spanish is the lan- 
guage of most Latin America be- 
cause the land was settled by the 
Spaniards. 

But those who first settled in 
Brazil were Portuguese, and many 
present-day Brazilians are their de- 
scendants. 


THE PEOPLE 


Like the U.S.A., the U.S.B. is a 
melting pot of peoples of many na- 
tions. In Brazil, there are Dutch, 
French, Italians, Germans, Swiss, 
Belgians, Poles, Swedes, Japanese, 
and Russians. Most of these people 
have accepted the Brazilian way of 
life. and have contributed a great 
deal to it. 

There are many Indians and Ne- 
groes living in Brazii. There is very 
little discrimination*® against them. 
Many Brazilians have Indian or Ne- 
gro blood, or both. 

About half of the 45,000,000 peo- 
ple of Brazil cannot read or write. 
Education is free but every state has 
the power to decide whether or not 
its children must go to school. In 
some states, education is not com- 
_ pulsory. 

In January of this year, the govern- 
ment of Brazil started a new cam- 
paign to teach the people to read 
and write. More schools will be built 
and teachers trained. 

Large sums of money are being 
spent to improve the people’s health. 
Living in a tropical climate, many 
Brazilians suffer from malaria and 
yellow fever. Floating hospitals ply 
the Amazon, bringing relief to the 
sick, far from cities. 

The rich Brazilians own large es- 
tates. The poor work the land for 
others, though sometimes they own 
small plots. Many work in factories 
in the large cities. 


Most of the people are of the 


Catholic faith. They are a gay, music- 
loving people. From February 16th 
through the 19th all Brazil stops 
working to celebrate Carnival. Car- 
nival is a four-day holiday that comes 
before Lent each year. People dance 
and sing in the streets. 


FROM SOIL TO MARKET 


Ninety-nine per cent of Brazil's 
many million acres are not farmed. 
But on the remaining one per cent, 


* Means word is defined on page 22. 


Brazil raises enough to feed herself 
and to export. 

Coffee is Brazil’s biggest crop. Cof- 
fee is raised in the south on large 
plantations called fazendas. Coffee 
makes up about 36 per cent of all 
Brazilian exports. 

In rich soil, besides coffee, grow 
cacao, tobacco, cotton, rice, wheat, 
sugar, yerba mate, cassava (from 
which tapioca is made), ‘egetables, 
and fruits. 

Before large plantations were de- 
veloped in the Far East, Brazil sup- 
plied most of the world’s natural 
rubber. 

Rubber is a forest product. Other 
important products of Brazil's vast 
forests are rosewood, pine, nuts, tur- 
pentine, fibres, and wax. 

One of Brazil's biggest exports is 
a rare wax called carnauba. The wax 
is taken from the leaves of a palm 
tree. This tree grows wild in the low- 
lands along the northern coast, and 
in Bahia on the east coast. In 1944, 
Brazil exported 11,000 tons of car- 
nauba. It is used in making shoe, 
furniture, automobile and floor pol- 
ish, and phonograph records. 

In the temperate climate of the 
southern states, livestock abound. 
There are 47,000,000 head of cattle 
in Brazil, raised for beef, hides, and 
dairy products. In 1943, Brazil ex 
ported 71,554 tons of meat. Brazil is 
also one of the largest pig-breeding 
countries in the world. 
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Brazilians catch more fish than any 
other South American people. In 
1942, 150,000,000 pounds of fish 
were caught. 

Brazil has large deposits of gold, 
manganese, coal, iron, oil, bauxite. 
These are found mainly in the 
southern state of Minas Geraes. 

Some of the world’s most perfect 
gem diamonds come from Minas 
Geraes. This state is also a source of 
industrial diamonds, emeralds, and 
sapphires. 


BRAZIL’S GOVERNMENT 


Since 1889, Brazil has been a re- 
public. 

At the head of the government is 
a President elected for six years. 
There is no Vice-President. 

The power to make laws is given 
to a Chamber of Deputies, a Federal 
Council, and a Council ot National 
Economy. 

The Federal Council, similar to 
our Senate, is composed of two dele- 
gates from each of the 20 states and 
one district. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties is similar to our House of Repre- 
sentatives. The Council of National 
Economy consists of representatives 
of agriculture, commerce, industry, 
and transportation. 

States have powers similar to those 
of our own states. 

General Eurico Gaspar Dutra is 
President of Brazil. He was elected in 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Farmers and their children threshing and packing wheat in Sao Paulo. 
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Pan American Coffee Bureau 


COFFEE 


A Leading Latin 


N Latin American countries coffee 

is a sign of friendship and hos- 
pitality. 

Coffee is always served to guests 
in the home, no matter what time of 
day it may be. 

Business men drink coftee in their 
offices. And no business discussion 
is complete unless coffee is served. 

When friends meet outside their 
homes they go to outdoor cafes (res- 
taurants) and sit at little tables, sip- 
ping cups of coffee and chatting. 
The Spanish word cafe means coffee. 

The family drinks coffee with 
every meal. The older children have 
coffee in their milk. Coffee is used to 
flavor all kinds of dishes from baked 
beans to pudding. 

Latin Americans are the world’s 
leading coffee producers. But coffee 
is not native to the Americas. 


HISTORY OF COFFEE 


It is believed that coffee trees first 
grew in Ethiopia, then spread to 
Arabia. In Arabia, coffee trees were 
first cultivated and coffee was first 
used as a beverage. 

Travelers to Arabia tried the new 
drink. They liked it so well that they 
took plants back to their own coun- 
tries. Soon, people in Egypt, India, 
Persia, and Turkey were drinking it. 


American Product 


Travelers from Europe tried drink- 
ing coffee. They, too, liked it. They 
took cargoes of coffee back to Eu- 
rope. Coffee became a popular drink 
in Italy, Holland, England, France, 
and Germany. 

The coffee tree did not grow well 
in the soils and climates of most of 
Europe. Explorers and settlers 
brought the plant to the Americas to 
see if it would grow in the colonies. 

The soil and climate of Latin 
America proved most favorable. 
Coffee is now the leading export of 
many Latin American countries. 
Most of our coffee comes from Latin 
America. 


HOW COFFEE IS GROWN 


Most of the coffee grown in Latin 
America comes from large planta- 
tions called fincas (Spanish), or 
fazendas (Portuguese). Portuguese 
is the language of Brazil, leading cof- 
fee-producing country. 

A fazenda or finca is a little town 
in itself. The owner’s home is part 
of it. His home is usually a beauti- 
ful low, rambling structure. 

The owner must hire many work- 
ers to take care of the plantation and 
harvest the coffee. He must see to it 
that his workers have houses, a 
church, a school for their children, 





Coffee being packed in bags 
after being dried in the sunlight. 


and a place to discuss the business 
of the plantation. 

The owner also provides a place 
where the workers can amuse them- 
selves and hold fiestas (carnivals). 

The coffee trees grow in orchards 
outside the little town. 

Coffee trees are actually large 
shrubs which grow from 5 to 15 feet 
high. They have beautiful green 
leaves and fragrant white flowers. 
In some areas close to the equator, 
the trees blossom several times a 
year. In other areas the trees blos- 
som only once a year. 

Coffee trees need a warm, damp 
climate and rich soil. They grow best 
in hilly sections where they are 
shaded part of the day. Too much 
sunshine hurts the flavor of coffee 
beans. Frost kills the coffee plant. 

New coffee trees are planted in 
two ways. Sometimes the lower 
branches of a tree are bent down 
and their tips buried in the ground. 
After about four months, roots form 
and a new tree starts to grow. 

Usually, new trees are grown from 
coffee seeds, or beans. The seeds are 
planted in nursery beds. The young 
seedlings are shaded from the sun. 
When they are about a foot high, 
the seedlings are transplanted to an 
orchard. They are planted about 12 
feet apart in the orchard. 

Coffee trees begin to bear fruit at 
the age of three. But they do not 
produce much fruit until they are 
five years old. The average coffee 
tree continues to bear fruit for 25 
to 30 years. Some trees bear fruit for 
50 to 60 years. 


HARVESTING COFFEE 


The fruit of the coffee tree appears 
several months after the tree has 
flowered. The fruit is called the 
“berry” or “cherry.” 

At first the berry is green. Then it 
turns red, and when it is ripe its 
color is blackish red. 

The berry has an outer skin cov- 
ering a sweet pulp like that of a 
cherry. Within the pulp are two 
beans. Each bean is covered with 
two layers of thin skin. The coffee 
comes from these beans. 

Coffee is a hand-picked crop. 
Picking must be done quickly before 
the berries shrivel up. 

(Turn to page 10) 
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This much penicillin cost more than 520 four years ago 


ODAY the same quantity of amor- 
phous penicillin costs less than 
$1... and that’s a story. 


So rare was penicillin a few years 
ago that newspaper headlines even 
featured the planes that brought the 
precious drug to some desperate pa- 
tient. 


Then ingenuity took over. New 
techniques were invented to speed 
its making. Giant tanks were built at 
the Squibb Laboratories and else- 
where to provide mass production. 
Thousands of doctors prescribe peni- 
cillin today —instead of dozens. And 
the cost is within reach of all. 


The new antibiotic, streptomycin, 


is following the same path of cost re- 
duction as penicillin. 


Amniotin, a hormone of significant 


value, has come down in cost because . 


of planned research into more effi- 
cient manufacturing techniques. 


These are not unusual cases— 
really. They are fundamental ex- 
amples of the Squibb concept. . . to 
take the new drugs, the rare dis- 
coveries, the laboratory accomplish- 
ments, and so apply painstaking skill 
in production that millions of people 
can obtain the advantages of medical 
discoveries at low cost. 


To reduce the gap between such 
valuable substances in the test-tube 


and the finished product which can 
be administered to the patient with 
complete certainty of standard qual- 
ity, purity and medicinal benefit will 
always be a basic function of the 
House of Squibb. 
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(Continued from page 8) 

In some countries large canvases 
are spread under the trees when the 
beans are ripe. The trees are shaken 
and the berries collected from the 
canvases. 

In other countries workers pick 
the berries from the branches and 
put themein large baskets. 

There are two methods ot process- 
ing the berries. 

The dry method. The berries are 
washed in tanks and then 
spread out to dry in the sun and air. 
The drying time takes from 15 to 20 
days. After drying. the berries are 
run many times through machines 
to remove hulls, pulp, and skins. 

The wet method. The berries are 
put in a pulping machine which 
breaks them open and squeezes the 
Next, the are 
washed to remove the stickiness, and 
spread out to dry. During the three 
weeks that they dry, the beans are 


large 


beans out. beans 


raked many times so that the drying 
will be even. 

Finally, the beans are put in ma- 
chines which crack and remove the 
skins covering them. 


SORTING AND GRADING 

The last step in preparing coffee 
beans on a plantation is sorting. 
Sorting is done by hand. Skilled 
remove broken 
beans, small pieces of wood, and 
little stones. 

Coffee beans which are cleaned, 
hulled, and sorted are known as 
green coffee. 

Coffee which is shipped to other 


women workers 


Pan American Coffee Bureau 
Picking berries from a coffee tree on a plantation in Costa Rica. 
At first the berries are green, then turn red, and then blackish red. 


countries is carried from the planta- 
tion by mule, truck, train, or river 
boat to the nearest seaport. 

When green coffee arrives at the 
seaport it is inspected and graded. 
Then it is stored in warehouses until 
it is loaded in ships. 

Coffee beans are graded and 
mixed in the following manner. 

A few beans are roasted and 
ground. The ground beans are made 
into coffee. 

When the coffee cools, a man 
called a taster sucks some of it into 
his mouth. The coffee sprays all over 
his tongue. As soon as the taster de- 
cides what quality the coffee is, he 
spits out the liquid and goes on to 
the next cup. 

Special blends of coffee are also 
tested by tasters. 

Coffee testing is the work of a life- 
time. Most tasters start training when 
they are young and study for many 


years. They must develop their 
senses of taste and smell. 
ROASTING 

After green coffee reaches the 


United States it is roasted, blended, 
and ground by coffee companies. 
Roasting gives coffee its brown color 
and pleasing taste. 

After coffee has been ground it is 
packaged in bags or jars. No air can 
get into these containers. This 
means the coffee will be fresh when 
you buy it. 

Sometimes the beans are sent 
whole from the coffee company and 
ground in grocery stores or in homes. 

Between the time it is picked and 





the time it reaches you, coffee loses 
much weight, as the following shows. 
One coffee tree yields He 10 
pounds of berries. 
10 pounds of berries yield 2 pounds 
of clean green coffee. 

2 pounds of clean green coffee 
yield 1.68 pounds of roasted coffee. 
or 
One coffee tree produces 1.68 

pounds of roasted coffee. 


PRODUCTION 


Brazil is the largest coffee produc- 
ing country in the world. At present 
Brazil produces half of the world’s 
coffee. 

Below are the number of bags of 
green coffee which coffee producing 
countries exported last year. Each 
bag weighs 132 pounds. 


Brazil 12,000,000 
Colombie- 5,500,000 
Central American countries .. 3,000,000 
DS. ct 0 vutatbascbes 750,000 
ere weal en 250,000 
DEED co), cnuielleseane 1,250,000 
British East Africa ......... 900,000 
Portuguese Africa .......... 350,000 
Belgian Congo ........... +. 600,000 
Haiti o cecccccese 500,000 
Santo Domingo utesiceee 300,000 
es oo actetnamee « 250,000 


There are also many small growers 
scattered over the world who drink 
most of what they produce. The 
plantations in some countries which 
formerly produced large amounts of 
coffee were destroyed during World 
War II. 

The U. S. imports 96 per cent: of 
its coffee from American republics. 
Fifty-five per cent of our coffee 
comes from Brazil and 20 to 25 per 
cent from Colombia. 

In 1946. 20.706.000 bags of coffee 
were roasted in the United States. 





Pan pre Coffee — 
The coffee berries are washed 
in long troughs of water. 























Rug-Cutter 


He’s blessed with toes that twinkle—and thanks to his Royal 
Portable, he finds he has much more time to twinkle them at 
dances and juke box emporiums. For school tests reveal that stu- 
dents who type get higher marks, do more and better work in 
less time! 


MONEY 
TALKS 


Hay-Maker 


Knows how to make hay (literal translation: Money) while the 
sun shines. For with her Royal Portable, not only does she get 
her own work done in jig-time, she also makes money by typing 
reports, themes, and notes forothers. Great for the future, too— 
for Royal is the portable with the features of an office typewriter! 





Miss Lonelyheart 


It’s not that she isn’t popular—the boys try to woo her away 
from her work nightly. But poor lass . . . she doesn’t seem to 
realize that with a Royal Portable, homework is made easier and 
quicker, thanks to such Royal time-savers as “*Magic” Margin, 
“Touch Control,” and Finger-Flow Keyboard. 





You? 


If you aren’t lucky enough to own a Royal Portable, speak at 
once to the Mater or Pater. Explain firmly how a Royal helps 
one to get better marks at school, and prepares one for a better 
job later on. Be patient with the folks—but insist on a Royal... 
it’s sturdy and gime-saving! 


ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in 
Portable Size 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered 
trade-marks of Royal Typewriter Company, Inc, 
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Statue 
of Liberty 
in his 
BACKYARD 


OUNG Jack Marshall has a deep affection for the goddess 

who carries the torch for liberty. 

Jack is the son of Charles Marshall, superintendent of the 
Statue of Liberty. Jack is 12 years old and a sixth grade 
pupil in St. Charles School in Brooklyn. He lives on one of 
the most famous islands in the world—Bedloe’s Island in 
New York harbor. Jack’s bedroom looks directly out upon 
the Statue of Liberty. The famous monument, given to 
the United States by France in 1886, is the first thing Jack 
sees upon waking in the morning, and the last thing he sees 
at night before going to bed. 

Jack can’t remember how many times he has been inside 
the statue. He often takes friends through the interior, and 
sometimes acts as a guide for visitors. His favorite hobby is 
photography. He has his own darkroom and has snapped, 


developed and printed many pictures of the goddess out- 
side his window. 
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All photos from International News 
In the shadow of the Statue of Liberty, Jack Marshall 
helps his mother hang up the wash in the backyard. 
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Jack’s father is a veteran of the'U. S. Interior Depart- 
ment’s Park Service, which supervises the statue. 
Here Mr. Marshall and Jack inspect the statue’s lamps. 





Jack spent many a long winter evening playing chess 
as the wind came roaring in from the sea and howled 
around the statue and the house where Jack lives. 





A launch takes Jack to school every morning. Here he 
is taking a look back at the “girl he left behind.” 


























This Man Drove 1,000,000 Miles 


witinit scudlthing a fondo. 


Three cheers for Mr. Charles 
Zimmerman of Chicago, Ill. 
who drove 1,000,000 miles 
without accident. A record! 
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Day and Night, Rain or Shine... Truck Drivers Get their Cargoes Over the Highways 
with SAFETY and COURTESY . .. Unmatched Anywhere Else in the World! 


Always Glad to Give You a Helping 
Hand, They Have Earned the Title: 
“Big Brothers of the Road!” 


You'd probably be the best driver in 
school if you could drive your car 
50,000 miles without accident. Yet a 
truck driver doesn’t consider himself 
a “professional” unless he can do at 
least that well! 

This is part of a continuing program 
of Accident Prevention in America. 
For each year, truck drivers turn in 
““‘no-accident”’ reports to their em- 
ployers. And they’re mighty proud of 
their records, too! 


“SAFETY IS NO ACCIDENT” 
Ask any truck driver how he does it, 


and he'll say: “Safety is no accident!” 
Safety and courtesy go hand in hand. 
If every driver in America practiced 
courteous driving, accidents would 


drop like a thermometer in Alaska! 


Night and day, truck drivers extend 
courtesies to everybody. You've prob- 
ably noticed a few. Dimming their 
lights ... pulling over and waving you 
to pass .. . keeping always to the right 

. placing red flares on the road to 
warn you a truck is disabled. 


Take a tip from your “Big Brothers 


of the Road” and see what kind of a 
safety record you can hang up. If you 
can coddle your car as carefully as Sis 
pushes the baby’s buggy—surely you 
can keep your fenders straight! 
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The American Trucking Associations 
is now enrolling all truck drivers in 
the NATIONAL COURTESY AND 
SAFETY CAMPAIGN —to pledge 
courtesy and safety on the road. 











rhe AMERICAN TRUCKING \woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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SAFETY 
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. a HISTORY THROUGH AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS 


"RAILROADS ‘@ 


EnGLano, 1765. YEARS LATER, MEN PUT THE ENGINE ON A HORSE CAR AND MADE THE CAR 
GO. IT WAS CALLED THE IRON HORSE. IN 1829, HORATIO ALLEN DROVE AN 
ENGLISH IRON HORSE, THE STOURBRIDGE £/0% IN PENNSYLVANIA. 




















STEAM IS MAKING 
THE WHEELS 






JAMES WATTS‘ 
ENGINE IS WORKING! STAND BACK! WHERE DO YOU THINK 


CLEAR THE TRACK! YOU'RE GOING? 











wy ciory ee! 
® it’s MOVING! 











TOM THUMB, FIRST LOCOMOTIVE BUILT IN 
AMERIC HE RACES IT AGAINST A HORSE 

















ON YOUR MARK ! 
GET SET/ 


























MAILROADS WERE HERE TO STAY. 
AS THEY GREW, AMERICA GREW. 








BY GOSH-‘TWON'T 
BE LONG UNTIL THESE 
RAILS GO ALL THE WAY 
. TO CHICAGO! % 














STATE, WAS ALSO A WOODBURNER, 
BUT HAO A HORIZONTAL BOILE a 
INSTEAD OF A BOTTLE-SHAPED ONE. 








































COREE: Riseaaee 
WE WAITED FOUR HOURS 


AT BUFFALO TO GET A TRAIN 
TO THIS STATION, 


WERE BUILT TO 


" AND NOW WE HAVE 
A SIX-HOUR WAIT 
FOR THE CHICAGO TRAIN. 














m BECAUSE TRACKS 


DIFFERENT GAUGES, 
THERE COULD BE 
NO THROUGH TRAINS. 





Many TOWNS MADE MONEY SELLING FOOD TO TRAVELERS 
DURING THESE STOPOVERS. IN ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, 1653 
TROUBLE BROKE OUT WHEN THE RAILROAD TRIED TO CHANGE 
THE TRACK GAUGE $0 THAT TRAINS COULD GO THROUGH. 
—_ a 4 
WE WON'T HAVE 
OUR TRACKS CHANGED! 













WE WANT TO SELL OUR 
SANDWICHES AND PIES 
TO THE TRAVELERS, 








WE RAILROAD MEN THINK 
IT’S FOR THE GOOD OF 

THE COUNTRY. THE TRACKS 
MUST BE CHANGED. 


























PROMONTORY POIN HURRAH / 











MMEAN WHILE, GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE 





UTAH, 1869. EAST AND WEST 


HAVE MET! 











EVERY TIME TH 







GOES ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT, 





STARTS | THINK MY HEAD 
WILL SNAP OFF 


THAT'S NOTHING, 
EVERY DAY BRAKEMEN 
ARE KILLED OR HURT BY 










WAS TRYING TO SELL THE RAILROADS 


1S TRAIN TWO OF HIS INVENTIONS. 








PLEASE, SIR, JUST 
GIVE MY AIR BRAKES 
AND AUTOMATIC 
COUPLINGS A TEST. 
YOU'LL SEE WHAT A 
DIFFERENCE THEY'LL 
MAKE IN SAFETY, 


SORRY. THEY'D 
BE TOO EXPENSIVE. 
























Ge eons 





Ph \_THESE COUPLINGS / 











r iF THE RAILROAD HAD 
GOOD BRAKES THIS 
WOULDN'T HAPPEN. 











VE JUST SIGNED THE BILL 
REQUIRING THE RAILROADS 
TO HAVE AIR BRAKES, 
AUTOMATIC COUPLINGS 
AND OTHER SAFETY DEVICES. 





AND YOU'RE SAVING 
THOUSANDS OF LIVES 
PRESIDENT HARRISON. 























Text by Pat Lauber 






0, RAILROAD GROWTH 
CONTINUED, TRAIN 
TRAVEL BECAME 
SAFER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE. 

















THE U.S. RAILROAD SYSTEM IS THE WORLD'S GREATEST. OUR COUNTRY’S 

GREAT GROWTH HAS BEEN MADE POSSIBLE BY A NETWORK OF RAILS 

228,000 MILES IN TOTAL LENGTH. IN 1945, OUR RAILROADS CARRIED 
91,000,000 PASSENGERS AND 660, 000,000 000 TONS OF FREIGHT. 
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Drawn by Chorles P. Beck 


., NEW TRAINS ARE BEING DESIGNED TO GIVE THE 
PASSENGERS GREATER COMFORT AND A BETTER 
VIEW OF THE SCENERY THROUGH LARGE WINDOWS 
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OU KNOW 
ABOUT OUR RAILROADS! 


Question. How many trains run every day on Ameri- 
can railroads? 

Answer. In 1943 there were 17,500 passenger trains 
and 24,000 freight running daily. This means that some- 
where in the United States a passenger train starts on 
a run every 4.9 seconds, a freight train every 3.6 seconds. 


Q. Who was the first U. S. President to ride in a loco- 
motive-pulled train? 


A. President Andrew Jackson, who rode from Elli- 
cott’s Mill, Maryland to Baltimore on June 6, 1833. 


Q. What do the stars and bars mean on the sleeves 
of conductors’, trainmen’s, and flagmen’s uniforms? 

A. On most railroads the star stands for 25 years of 
service. Each bar or stripe stands for 5 years of service. 


Q. What is “standard gauge”? 
A. Gauge is the space between two rails in a track. 


In the U. S. and some other gountries the standard 
gauge is 4 feet 8% inches. 





Q. What is the largest railroad in the U. S.? 
A. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway ranks 





first in railway miles with 13,092. The Pennsylvania 
Railroad has 10,682 miles of road, but ranks first in miles 
of track with 26,116. Many of Pennsylvania’s branches 
have two, three or four parallel tracks. 








©. What is the shortest railroad in the U. S. with 
freight, passenger, express, and mail services? 

A. The Beaufort & Morehead R.R. is the shortest with 
these four services. It is three miles long and runs be- 
tween Beaufort and Morehead City, N. C. 


Q. What was the first railroad or tramway in the 
United States? 


A. The first road of rails in the U. S. is said to have 
been a short track in Boston. It was used as early as 
1795 to carry brick and other clay products. 


Q. Were sails ever used to move railway cars? 

A. The South Carolina Railroad and the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad both tried using sails to move railway 
cars in early experiments with railroads. ; 

Q. What U. S. Presidents worked for the railroads in 
their younger days? 

A. James Buchanan was president of the Harrisburg, 


Portsmouth, Mount Joy & Lancaster Railroad in Penn- 
sylvania in the 1830s. 


Abraham Lincoln was a lawyer for the Illinois Central 
and Rock Island railroads in Illinois during the 1850s. 


Harry S. Truman was a timekeeper during the con- 
struction of the Santa Fe Railway about 1902. 
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Troubles, Big & Little 


OU think you have troubles? Well, 
you are not the only boy or girl 
who has them. Some of our troubles are 
small compared to the troubles of others. 
The boy who complains because he has 
no room of his own but must share one 
with his small brother, has a very.small 
problem compared to the boy whose 
family cannot even find a home. 

Listening to Jack Barry’s Juvenile 
Jury radio program (Sundays, 1:30-2 
p.m., EST, Mutual Broadcasting), we 
heard youngsters tell of their problems. 
Some don’t seem very serious, some 
even seem amusing. But to the person 
who is faced with the problem, it is 
no laughing matter. One girl’s problem 
was this. “My younger brother continu- 
ally makes funny faces at boys who 
visit me. It’s very embarrassing to the 
boys and to me, and they are staying 
away. What can I do about it?” 

Here are a few more. In each case, 
you might imagine yourself the “jury” 
advising the girl or boy what to do. Or, 
get some of your classmates together 
and torm a “jury” to discuss the prob- 
lem. Then add problems of your own. 

I'm twelve years old, but I have a 
“baby face” and look like an eight- 
year-old boy. Everyone treats me like a 
child. What should I do? 

I am twelve years old and I want a 
fur coat for a birthday present. My 
mother says that a young child wearing 
a fur coat looks like a midget. I don’t 
see it that way. 

My sister won’t let me -n the living 
room when she has company. Do you 
think it’s fair? 

My mother wants me to be a delivery 
boy. I don’t want to. 

My daddy thinks he can cook. Sun- 
days, he cooks queer dishes which he 
expects us to eat. If we don’t eat it, he 
says we’re wasting food. What can I do? 

The prices of candy and soda have 
gone up, but my father won't raise my 
allowance. 

Everyone says I talk too fast. How 
ean I slow down? 

My brother is twenty-two and has 
forgotten some of his arithmetic. But he 
likes to help me with my homework 
anyway, and gets my examples wrong. 
Then I have to stay in after school to 
correct them. 

I want to be a baby-sitter, but my 
mother doesn’t think I should. 


In our classroom, we have a girl mon- 
itor who doesn’t report the girls, but 
who always reports the boys. 

I am 14 and my brother is 7. Don’t 
you think I should get twice as much 
an allowance as he does? I can’t con- 
vince my parents of this. 








THERE IT IS, MEN. THE PROFESSOR 
1S GOING TO LET US HELP HIM WATCH 
FOR METEORS BY RADAR TONIGHT / 





























A LANE ! BUT WHATS iT 
DOING ‘WAY UP HERE IN 
THE MOUNTAINS fa 


1T§ CIRCLING FOR A LAND- 
ING! BUT THERES NO ALACE 


ARE REFLECTED BACK TO THE 
RECEIVING SCREEN WHEN 
THEY HIT A METEOR OR OTHER 
= 



















































































YOU DON'T NEED RADAR TO DISCOVER HOW 

SWELL A TOOTSIE ROLL IS ! 'TS GOOD CHOCOLATY 
TASTE AND GOOD INGREDIENTS SEND QUICK, SPARKLING 
ENERGY TO YOUR MUSCLES. WOW! YOULL HAVE SOME ZIP. 

AND SOME FUN EATING CHEWY TOOTSIE ROLLS! 











PRINT IN BINDING 
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GOING FOR DISTANCE 

Sam p ee 


We all like to slam those 300 yard drives. 
And here are some items that will help 
you gain that added distance. 

Keep your eyes and ears open. Watch 
tournament players. If you can't see them 
perform in person, scan their style through 
moving pictures. 

Learn the fundamentals correctly. Con- 
sult a professional for the correct grip, 
how to take aim, and the right swing. 
Then applying the mental pattern, cul- 
tivate all three ... grip, aim, swing... 
Your club head speed will increase auto- 
matically, and that’s the source of maxi- 
mum distance. 

Remember too, it’s impossible to de- 
velop correct form without correct equip- 
ment. 


Wilson golf clubs have always been 


my choice. Play ‘em yourself and you'll | 


get what | mean. So long for now. 


Wikhon 


SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 
(A Wilson & Co. Inc. Subsidiary) 


Sam Snead is retained as a member of Wilson Advisory Siaf 


It’s Wilson today in sports equipment 











Short Shots 


H, my poor aching back! I’ve got 

a reader who saves all my columns! 
His name is Bob Panciera and he hails 
from Manchester, Conn. 

He calls attention to my May 13, 
1946, column in which I stated that 
Frank Parker was America’s No. 1 
tennis player, that he was sure of play- 
ing on the Davis Cup team, and that 
Australia would lick us 4 matches to 1. 

“Some _ prediction!” sneers Bob. 
“Frankie didn’t play in the matches 
and the U. S. licked Australia, 5 
matches to 0.” 

All I can say is that at the time I 
wrote the article Frankie was the No. 
1 player and the Aussies were favorites 
to drub us. So I made what I thought 
was a safe prediction. And look what 
happens? I winc up being socked by 
an old clipping. 

Why life is so delirious in Brooklyn. 
Years ago when Casey Stengel was 
managing the Dodgers, Brooklyn came 
up in the seventh inning trailing by 
5 runs. With two out, they loaded the 
bases. Casey then sent in a pinch 
hitter, Babe Phelps. The Babe promptly 
smacked the ball out of the park, send- 
ing in 4 runs. 

Two innings later, Brooklyn again 
needed a pinch hitter. “Ya bum ya!” 
a fan screamed at Casey. “Ya hadda 
waste Phelps, now we need him!” 

The greatest pep talker of all time 
was Knute Rockne, the old football 
coach of Notre Dame. One Saturday 
afternoon he showed up in the locker 
room suffering from laryngitis. The 
players waited eagerly for the usual 
fiery speech. But Knute couldn’t talk. 

From the adjoining locker room, they 
could hear the rival coach whooping 
it up—begging his players to win one 
for the old school. Winking slyly, 
tockne placed his hand over his throat 
and rasped hoarsely: 

“Listen t. what that guy says and 
go out there and do it.” Yep, the Fight- 
ing Irish won by three touchdowns. 

One afternoon at a Syracuse-Colgate 


| football game, some character who had 


never seen the inside of a college got 
up when the Colgate band started play- 
ing its alma mater. The fan next to 
him looked puzzled. “Hey,” he said, 
“why are you standing?” 

“Well,” retorted the character, “may- 
be I never went to Colgate, but I have 
always used their toothpaste.” 

In one of my past columns, I put 





Dell Tyler, of Missoula (Montana) 
High School in my hall of fame for 
winning four gold awards (for playing 
on four state-champ football teams in 
a row). I asked if that was a high 
school record. 

“No, sir!” writes “Lit” Durham, coach 
of Olympia High in Columbia, South 
Carolina. “I have three boys who have 
won four gold awards in one year. They 
are Larry Gates, Billy Elkins, and Roy 
Davis. 

“All of them have won awards for 
playing on our championship basket- 
ball and baseball teams, and for playing 
on our champ football team which won 
two Bowl games in one season—the 
Miami Beach Bowl game on December 
7 and the Carolinas Bowl game on 
January 1.” 

No, no, a thousand and four times no 
— but it’s true —a basketball team that 
sings for the crowd between halves! 
The dribbling Sinatras hai] from Fre- 
mont (Michigan) High, and they’re 
supposed to be terrific. Coach Lawrence 
Gotschall tells me his boys hold the 
crowds spellbound with their warbling. 

Known as the Singing Packers, the 
quartet is composed of Bill Kempf, 
Steve Kolk, Marv Hooker, and Dick 
Nisbet. Oh, yes, one of the team 
doesn’t sing. Wassa matter? Anti-social? 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


ATTENTION 
TENNIS 
PLAYERS! 


Would you like to have a school 
tennis tournament this year, with a 
chance to win an attractive gold and 
bronze medal, like the one pictured 
above? 

Junior Scholastic has a limited sup- 
ply of these medals, engraved with the 
year 1947, available to all schools free 
of charge. Your school principal, teach- 
er, or athletic instructor should apply 
for the medals and draw charts. All of 
this is free, part of the many special 
services to schools subscribing to Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Requests should not 
be sent in by pupils. 

Your school tournament would be- 
come part of the National Scholastic 
Intramural Tennis Tournaments, along 
with thousands of other schools in the 
United States, Canada, and U. S. ter- 
ritories and possessions. 

Your principal, teacher or athletic 





instructor should apply by writing (a 
penny postcard will do) to: Scholastic 
Tennis Tournaments, 220 East 42nd St., 
N. Y. C. State which of the following 
tournaments will be held: Boys’ Singles, 
Girls’ Singles, Doubles. 








BRAZIL 


(Continued from page 7) 


December, 1945. General Dutra suc- 
ceeded Getulio Vargas who was Presi- 
dent for 15 years. Vargas was accused 
by many of being a dictator. He re- 
signed as President in October, 1945. 


BRAZIL’S HISTORY 


From 1500 to 1822 Brazil was a 
Portuguese colony. 

In 1808, the King of Portugal came 
to Brazil to rule. In 1821, he returned 
to Portugal, but left his son in charge 
of the colony. The next year, the 
colony declared itself independent and 
chose the King’s son, Pedro, Emperor. 

Pedro 1 was not a wise ruler. In 1831, 
he was forced to give up the throne 
to his son who became Dom Pedro II. 

Dom Pedro II was one of the wisest 
and kindliest rulers the world has ever 
known, He brought peace, prosperity, 
and justice to his people. In 1889, when 
he realized that the people wanted a 
republic, Dom Pedro abdicated.* 

Under Dom Pedro I), Brazil won the 
respect of other nations. As a republic, 
Brazil has increased its prestige.* 

Brazil is a great trading nation, buy- 
ing from and selling to all the world. 

Brazil is also an active member of 
the United Nations. A Brazilian sits 
on the International Court of Justice 
and was elected by the U. N. General 
Assemblv to be one of the temporary 
(2-year) Security Council members. 

A big nation, Brazil has all the quali- 
ties needed to turn this bigness into 
greatness. 


*® Means word is defined on p. 22. 





Letter from Venezuela’ 
Dear Editor: 

In reading over the January 20th 
issue of Junior Scholastic I noticed in 
the article, “United States of Indonesia 
Is Being Formed,” you stated that there 
were only two countries called “United 
States,”"—United States of America and 
United States of Brazil. I wish to point 
out that there is at present a third 
United States—the United States of 
Venezuela. Its official name is the 
United States of Venezuela, or in Span- 
ish, los Estados Unidos de Venezuela. 

I am a student in the San Tome 
Staff School which is a United States 
type School sponsored by the Mene 
Grande Oil Company. Our class reads 
the Junior Scholastic Magazine regu- 
larly and enjoys them very much. 

Yours truly, 
Joun SHERMAN 

Ed. Note: There isa fourth —los 
Estados Unidos Mexicanos (The United 
States of Mexico). “The Republic of 
Mexico” is also correct. 


Bid: 1 Spade 

The landlady of a boarding house 
brought in a plateful of bread, sliced 
extremely thin. This rather dismayed 
her hungry boarders and, finally, one 
of the bravest spoke up. “Did you cut 
the bread, Mrs. Brown?” he asked. 

“Yes, 1 did,” came the stern reply. 

“All right,” said the boarder. “I'll 
deal!” 


Doris Avery. Jefferson School, Knia Okla. 
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Hot Rug 

Judge: “And you insist you didn’t 
steal that Oriental rug?” 

Boy: “No, sir. My employer gave it to 
me.” 

Judge: “You mean to say your em- 
ployer just handed you that priceless 
Oriental rug?” 

Boy: “Yes, sir. He said “Take this out 
and beat it.’” 

Clayton Thompson, Miller School, Akron, Ohie 








HE MADE ELECTRICITY TALK 


March 3, 1947, marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Alex- 
ander Graham Bell —the man 
whose deep interest in the science 
of speech inspired him to invent 
one of the most useful instruments 
in the world today, the telephone. 





VISIBLE SPEECH 








“MR. WATSON, COME HERE!” 


This crude-looking instrument 
transmitted the first telephone 
message—the famous words that 
summoned Bell's assistant from an 
adjoining room. Within a year 
the first outdoor telephone line 
was put into service between a 
workshop in Boston and a home 
in Somerville, 3 miles away. 





These symbols, which indicate different 
voice sounds, were his father’s inven- 
tions and were used by young Bell to 
help teach deaf children to speak. His 
early experiments with speech and 
hearing played an important part in 
his great discovery. 





© The original telephone invented by Bell is a far cry from the useful, depend- 
able instruments we enjoy today. Important improvements are still being 
made to bring even finer telephones and better service to you and your family. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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WHAT NATION'S FLAG BEARS PROMINENTLY 
an A RELIGIOUS INSCRIPTION ? “a 


HOW DOES THE ZIPPER HOLD TWO 
PIECES OF MATER/AL TOGETHER ? 











. WHICH STATE OF THE U.S. CONTAINS THE 2g pi 
S COUNTRY S HIGHEST AND LOWEST POINTS PBR 3 Lee 























THE FLAG OF SAUDI ARABIA BEARS | WHEN THE ZIPPER BINDING CORDS> 
IN ARABIC CHARACTERS THE RELIGIOUS | ARE CURVED QUTWARD BY THE F 
INSCRIPTION : THERE IS BUT ONE GOD DOUBLE RUNWAYS OF THE SLIDER, 
AND MOHAMMED 1S THE PROPHET OF GOD. | FTHE SPACE BETWEEN THE TIPS OF 
THE GRIPPING UNITS /S INCREASED 
a po] SLIGHTLY, PERMITTING THEM TO ENGAGE? 
wow SAU) ARABIA 1 | 1NTO ALTERNATE SPACES ON THEIR 
AINGDOMS OF THE OPPOSITE SIDES. THE RUNWAYS MERGE 
ANCIENT ARABIA. IN THE SLIDERS NARROWED PORTION—> 
| hag FORCING THE GRIPPING UNITS TO 
arene Teenem CLOSE IN AND INTERLOCK. 
TIMES THAT OF TEXAS, : 
O/L DEPOSITS OF 
CONSIDERABLE VALUE 
il HAVE /NCREASED 
47S INTERNATIONAL 
/MPORTANCE. 




















SYTHE GRIPPING UN/TS 
HAVE A”"TOOTH” ON THE 
TOP SURFACE AND A 

DEPRESSION BENEATH 
FOR |} INTERL OCKING, 








WHEN LOCKED ¥ 
THEY CAN ONLY 
BE DISENGAGED 
BY PASSING fF - — 
HIGHEST PEAK [S| |\7HROUGH THE ae ° — 
MT. WHITNEY DOUBLE TRACKS 
OF THE SLIDER |e 
LOWEST AS (7 MOVES DOWN. = = 
POINT 
279. 6 FT. /S IN 
LEVEL DEATH VALLEY| A BILLION iN AMER/CANV 
a: : AND FRENCH NUMERAT/ION 


/S A THOUSAND MILLIONS. 
THE STATE OF CALIFORN/A 
CONTAINS THE HiGHEST | (V ENGLISH AND GERMAN 


NUMERATION /T IS A 
PEAK AND THE LOWEST 
LAND AREA INTHE U.S. MILLION MILLIONS .——= GRU UY, 


THERE 1S A DIFFERENCE OF 
999 (AMERICAN) BILLIONS. 





























ANGELES 











THE ALLIGATOR (MAINLY AN AMERICAN REPTILE) HAS A SHORTER AND BROADER HEAD 
THAN /TS NEAR RELATIVE THE CROCODILE, WHICH HAS A TRIANGULAR _LONG POINTED HEAD. 


THE HIDES OF THESE REPTILES ARE OF GREAT 
WALVE. THEY ARE MADE INTO JHE MOST 
> LUXURIOUS LEATHER GOODS. 
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news 679 word 


3 


. Federal agency that controls rents. 
Republican Senator from Nebraska. 
. What workers form when they ‘or- 
ganize. 
9. Desire earnestly. 
13. Exchanges of goods for money. 
14. Not bright. 
15. Ancestry. 
19. A Turkish governor. 
20. President of the AFL. 
21. Form of be. 
22. Not far. 
23. Unhappy. 
24. Comes after 9. 
26. Long-legged, long-beaked bird. 
28. Conjunction denoting a choice. 
29. Toward. 


. Conjunction showing a choice. 

. Raise by force. 

Old form of yes. 

. Republican Senator from Wisconsin. 

. Dug with a hoe. 

. Naval officers whose duty it is to 

carry flag. 

7. Abbr. for United States. 

10. British protectorate in S. W. Arabia. 

11. Abbr. for Rhode Island. 

12. State where first atom bomb was ex- 
ploded (abbr.) 

16. Bigger, larger. 

17. Person who reads. 

18. Ever. 

19. Prefix, meaning two. 

25. Expressing the negative. 

26. Exclamation of surprise. 

27. Opposite of yes. 


ibe 
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Answers in Teacher Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. 





Answers to Last Week’s Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: 1-so; 3-Fri.; 6-Rep.; 7-Palestine; 10- 
atom; ll-roar; 12-tee; 13-utter; 15-pal; 17-dim; 
19-Eton; 21-Lie; 22-year; 24-too; 25-are; 26- 
momad; 28-N.W.; 29-Mo.; 30-Eaton; 34-U.N.; 
35-yore; 36-Lt.; 37-seed; 38-oh. 

DOWN: 1-Senate; 2-operetta; 3-floe; 4-remedy; 
5-is; 6-riot; 7-Pa.; 8-Attlee; 9-Truman; 14-rood; 
15-plane; 16-airways; 18-i.c.; 20-no; 23-Romulo; 
27-month; 31-toe; 32-ore; 33-Ned. 














What matters in the long run is 


TRADEMARK REG 
SAMO FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


. -. and you can play it BETTER with 
BETTER PLAYING EQUIPMENT! 


Every year when the baseball season gets under way, new stars appear, 
new names are in the news, players who began playing on the school 
grounds, in the park, on any lot in town. Remember, BETTER EQUIPMENT 
HELPS YOUR GAME, and that’s the kind, the only kind, that MacGregor 
Goldsmith makes. See your MacGregor Goldsmith dealer. 
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**Scores in Every Field of Sport’’ 
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Control-Line 
Models 


wile 
PLASTIC WOOD 


PLASTIC WOOD molds right into the 
lines of your model. Won't chip, crack or 
split! Handles like putty... hardens into 
wood.Can be carved, sawed and sanded. 
Ready to use. Takes dope or paint. 


YOU'LL WANT Plastic Wood Solvent, too! 
Mokes o perfect filler when mixed with 
Plastic Wood. Solvent removes Plastic 
Wood from tools and hands. Solvent is 
e@lso used as a dope thinner! 


FREE BOOKLET... 
“Slick New Tricks for Building 
Better Model Planes." Ask your 
local model dealer or write Boyle- 
Midway Inc., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. 















fer patching 
broken balsa! 


Tobe or Cas 





V.8. PAT. OFF. 


PLASTIC WOOD 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 






















ENTERTAIN and BE j 





ENTERTAINED with 
* CARROM.- 
CARROM GAMES | ° SAMOM. 
GAME BOARDS 

There are good times in store © KiKiT 
fer you ond all your friends * SPIN BOWL 
with CARROM GAMES. Visit * FOX HUNT 
your favorite game store today 
and discover the variety of * GUSHER 
a choose ¢ NOK-HOCKEY 
te your friends and to grown. * DARTBOARDS 











LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 





ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
; Magazine, 


Free Stamp 

stamps from 20 different 

United Nations Countries; 

PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 

Real -~ -% . a > 
vals. Ca tamp Co. 
pt. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 



















Class Pand antl RUGS, 
Artistic pins, rings and emblems, 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 

from We up. Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 














Slow but Sure 


One cold winter morning a little snail 
started to climb a cherry tree. He was 
laboriously inching his way up when a 
beetle stuck his head out of a crack in 
the tree, and said: “Hey, you dope, 
you're knocking yourself out for noth- 
ing. There aren't any cherries up 
there!” 

“Don’t let it worry you, bub,” re- 
plied the snail. “By the time I get there, 
there wil] be.” 


Lanny Middings, J.-L. Long Jr. H. 8., Dallas, Tex. 


Word Tricks 
Tom: “What's the best way to re- 
move varnish?” 
Eddie: “Take the ‘r’ out and make 


| it vanish.” 


Fdlith Scott Forest Hill School, Athens, Tenn. 


Just a Smidgeon 


New Missionary to Cannibal Chief: 
“Do you know anything about religion, 
Chief?” 

Chief: “Well, we got a little taste of 


it when the last missionary was here.” 
Dotty Ives, Cornwall Cons. School, West Cornwall, Conn 


Popular Pastime 
Joe: “Why are you pacing up and 
down in front of the clo. 


Moe: “I'm just passing the ti~e' 
Mary Henning, Whitworth School, Spokane, Wash. 


Ink-teresting, Too 


Jack: “Have you ever studied a blot- 
ter?” 

Mack: “No, why?” 

Jack: “It’s very absorbing.” 


Stephen Pantano, Huappange (N. Y.) School 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors for the week go 
to Flossie Leonard, Franklin Co. Train- 
ing School, Louisberg, North Carolina, 
for sending in this joke. 


A man picked up the telephone on a 
party line and found the line was busy. 
About fifteen minutes later he tried 
again with the same results. A half hour 
later he tried again with the same results. 
A half hour later — the same thing. 

The two women on the line kept talk- 
ing. Finally, he heard one of them say, 
“| just put some beans on for dinner.” 
That gave him an idea. An hour later 
when he again tried to use the phone, 
the two women were still on the wire. 

Our man got impatient and said, “Say, 
lady, I smell your beans burning.” 

There was a shriek, a hurried slam of 
the receiver, and the line was finally 
free. 





Words starred * are defined below 


discrimination (dihs-krihm-ih-NAY- 
shuhn). Making or recognizing differ- 
ences between peoples or objects; mak- 
ing a difference either for or against. 
Some people show discrimination 
against some races, religions, or other 
nationalities. 

interim (INN-tuhr-ihm). Meantime; 
the time between. An interim govern- 
ment is one that governs a country until 
a permanent government is established. 
From the Latin interim meaning in the 
meanwhile. 

sieve (sihv). An implement for sifting 
or straining material. Fine particles will 
pass through the mesh of a sieve while 
the coarse particles remain. 


Names and Places 


Belem (bay-LEHN. The N is nasal- 
ized as in the French.) 

Recife (ray-SEE-feh). 

Sao Paulo (SouN POO loo. Nasalize 
the N in souN and pronounce the oo in 
loo as in look). 

Getulio Vargas (zheh-TOO-yoo 
VAHR-gahs. Pronounce oo in yoo as in 
look). 

Eurico Gaspar Dutra (ay-o0-REE- 
koh gahs-PAR DOO-trah. Pronounce 
the a in PAR and in tra as in sat). 





Big Deal 

Jane: “May I have 50c so I can go 
to California.” 

Visitor: “You need just 50c? Have 
you ever been to California?” 

Jane: “No, I haven't.” 

Visitor: “Well, you might not like it 
there. I'd better give you one dollar, in 


case you want to come back.” 
Marye Ann Siegert, Wauwatosa (Wis.) H. 8. 


Blank Space 


New Typist: “Yes, Mr. Jones, I got 
that letter, except for a few blanks.” 

Mr. Jones: “Well, I was dictating 
rather fast. Where did you leave out 
words?” 

Typist: “Well, what did you say be- 
tween ‘Dear Sir’ and ‘Sincerely yours?” ” 


Donna Jacobson, Minneapolis, Minn 


A Vision-ary 


In addition to his brilliant mind Presi- 
dent Wilson also had a quick wit. One 
day while he was engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation, his glasses slipped 
perilously near to the end of his nose. 

“Your glasses are almost in your 
mouth,” warned his companion, 

“Oh, that’s all right,” retorted the 
President. “I always like to see what 
I’m talking about.” 


Lynda Grimes, Montour Grammar 
School, Mountour Falls, N. Y. 
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‘Citizenship Quiz @& 


1. GIANT TO THE SOUTH 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 7 
points each. Total, 35. 


1. In size, how does Brazil 
among the nations of the world? 


a. first c. third 
b. second d. fourtl 


rank 


2. What language do most Brazil- 
ians speak? 


Dutch 
English 


a. Spanish c. 
b. Portuguese d. 


3. How many people live in Brazil? 


a. 4,500,000 c. 45,000,000 
b. 45,000 d. 450,000 


4. What rare wax does Brazil export 
to other countries? 
a. carnivorous c. carnival 
b. carnauba d. cannibal 
5. What two South American repub- 
lics are the only ones that do not bor- 
der on Brazil? 
a. Chile and Argentina 
b. Colombia and Peru 
ce. Argentina and Ecuador 


d. Chile and Ecuador 


My score___ 


2. “ALL THE LIVELONG DAY” 


In the first paragraph below, all 
proper nouns are in italics. All of them 
are used incorrectly. 

In the second paragraph, set in bold- 
face type, you are given the chance 
to place them in their correct order. 

Score 5 points each. Total, 30, 

1. When the railway car was first 
invented, it was called the Iron Lion. 
One of the first locomotives ever to run 
in the U. S. was the Stourbridge Horse, 
invented by an Englishman named Ho- 




















in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 


These questions are based on articles : 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


ratio Westinghouse. Another was the 
Peter Cooper. This one was invented by 
Tom Thumb. Railroad travel soon be- 
came very popular in the U.S. It was 
made safer by the invention of the air 
brake by George Allen. 

2. When the railway car was first in- 
vented, it was called the — 
One of the first locomotives ever to run 
in the U. S. was the 


vented by an Englishman named 


‘ 
, in- 








. Another was the 








. This one was invented 
by . Railroad travel 
soon became very popular in the U. S 
It was made safer by the invention of 
the airbrake by -— 








My score 


3. CATCH-ALL 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 
1. Operation Highjump was com- 
manded by Rear Admiral __ 


The area around ‘the South Pole 
is ei as the 





3-4. The two largest religious groups 
in India are the and 





5. Was coffee introduced from Eu- 
rope to America or from America to 
Europe? 





My score. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answer on the line pro- 
vided under each question. Score 3 


points each for the first 3 questions and 
2 points for each part of question 4. 


Total, 15. 

















3. This ship is about 


4. Name three Evro- 
to sail from Belem to 


pean nations whose 








1. Why did passen- 2. Brazil leads the 
gers have to change world in the preduc- 
trains here in the tion of 
early days of rail- 
roading? 

My score 


M Up what 


people get the low- 
river will it sail? 


est number of calo- 
ries daily. 





My total score 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT?" 


wr SHINOLA 


© You can’t put your best foot forward when 
the shoe on that foot needs a shine. In addi- 
tion to your appearance, there’s a very prac- 
tical reason for treating your shoes to regular 
Shinola care. Shinola’s oily waxes help re- 
plenish the normal oils in leather—help 
maintain flexibility—that means longer wear. 
Try KEEPING "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 





PASTE OR LIQUID 


ALL 
COLORS 








Back after 5 years! New “Fishing — What Tack- 
le and When” shows South Bend and Oreno 
items. Color pictures of fishes. Casting instruc- 
tions. Stories by famous writers. Every fisher- 
man needs a copy. Sent free! A postal gets it! 


FAMOUS BASS-ORENO No. 973 
The unbeatable fish- getter 
Wh that should be in every tack- 
le box. Available in 
j Ly K 6 Gaishes, 5 sizes. . $1. 10 


| SOUTH BEND BAIT CO., 877 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 
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Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 
113 St. Clair Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of 
“Famous Highways of This Amazing America”. 


Name 


LINCOLN HIGHWAY 
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School 





Address 





SC-37 
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Wall display, 8 feet wide, lithographed 
in full color, ready for school use 


@ Picturing famous highways of this amazing America, 
this interesting and colorful wall display unfolds to a width 
of eight feet. It can be conveniently cut or folded to fit 
almost any wall space, if desired. 


With the display come four lesson topics with lively 
illustrations telling the story of the nation’s highways 
—their early history, scenic attractions, strange anecdotes 
and economic importance. 











Trouble Shooting 


Part Il: What to Do When Things Go Wrong with Your Projector 


HE motion picture projectors now 

on the market are not perfect me- 
chanisms. Many things can go wrong 
and often do even with the newest 
models, so the projectionist should con- 
stantly be ready to diagnose trouble 
and make minor corrections. Anything 
more serious than changing lamps, tubes 
and belts, handling film breaks, or 
cleaning and oiling projectors, should 
be left to a service agency. Here are 
common projection troubles and sug- 
gested remedies, (Consult diagram in 
Feb. 17 Scholastic Teacher.) 

Loss of film loop: Loss of the 
lower film loop is a frequent occurence 
in projection. When this happens the 
screen image will jump and blur, and 
a clicking sound will be audible. With 
some projectors it is possible to pull 
the loop down with the fingers while 
the machine is in operation. With others, 
projection should be stopped, the film 
gate opened, and the film shifted to 
regain loop. The loss of loop may be 
due to a dirty pull-down claw, an im- 
properly adjusted claw, a bad splice 
in the film, broken sprocket holes in 
the film. or too much tension at the 
film gate. If this trouble occurs fre- 
quently and is not due to bad film 
footage, then the projector should be 
sent to a service agency for adjustment 
or replacement of the pull-down claw. 
Loss of the upper loop is generally 
caused by improper closing of the shoe 
on the intake sprocket. 

Picture unsteady: When this happerss, 
an examination of the threading will 
probably reveal that the film loops are 
too smal] to compensate for the inter- 
mittent action of the pull-down claw. 
To remedy, stop the projector and re- 
thread, allowing for larger loops. In 
certain projectors new or “green” film 
will stick in the aperture gate and cause 
an unsteady picture. If a larger loop 
will not compensate for this difficulty, 
the film should not be run. To do so 
may cause serious and costly film dam- 
age. 

Poor illumination: May be due to a 
dirty projection lens, a dirty condenser 
lens, a dirty or blistered projection 
lamp, or outside light falling on the 


/ 


screen. To remedy, clean lenses with 
lens tissue, replace projection lamp, or 
alter screen position. 

No picture or sound: Current is not 
reachirig the projector. Test power out- 
let with a small wattage lamp. If it fails 
to light, the circuit is dead, and a new 
line fuse will probably remedy this 
trouble. If the lamp does light, the 
trouble lies in the extension cord. This 
should be replaced or repaired. 

Picture but no sound: May be due to 
failure to turn on the amplifier, a 
burned-out amplifier fuse, a speaker 
cord not being connected, the volume 
control not sufficiently advanced, the 
exciter lamp burned out or lodse in 
socket, a defective photocell, dirt cov- 
ering the photocell aperture, a defective 
loudspeaker, loose or defective ampli- 
fier tubes. A burned-out or loose exciter 
lamp is the most frequent cause of 
sound failure. It can be easily replaced 
or adjusted. To check the amplifier fuse, 
use a smal] coin to unscrew the fuse 
cap. If after checking connections, 
switches, the exciter lamp, the fuse, 
and cleaning the photocell aperture, the 
power is still off, then the projector 
should be sent to a maintenance agency 
for repair. 

Sound but no picture: Check lamp 
switch to see if it is “on.” If it is, the 
projection lamp is burned out. Use a 
handkerchief or piece of cloth to re- 
move the hot lamp, and do not touch 


By W. C. Adrian, 


Association Films 


the lamp housing, Otherwise a serious 
burn will result. Replace with a new 
lamp and proceed with the showing. 

Distorted sound: In most instances 
distorted sound is caused by improper 
film threading. A film loosely threaded 
over the sound drum does not maintain 
sufficient tension to give’ good sound 
rendition. Tighten the film so that the 
pressure roller will function properly. 
Dirt over the photocell aperture may 
also cause sound distortion. Clean with 
a camel’s hair brush. Defective tubes, 
switches, volume control, loose wire 
connections, broken speaker cord, or a 
voltagé drop in the power line may 
also cause sound distortion. Corrections 
in these instances should not be made 
by the projectionist. 

Broken film: If a film breaks during 
projection do not attempt to repair it. 
Never use a clip, pin, or staple to 
attach the broken ends. To do so may 
cause a serious injury to the film in- 
spector who examines the film as it is 
being rewound at high speed. The usual 
procedure is to release the film in the 
projector, advance it a sufficient dis- 
tance to allow for overlapping on the 
take-up reel, re-thread, and resume pro- 
jection. 


This is the second of two articles. The 
first, entitled, ““‘The Care and Feeding 
of Film Projectors” appears in the Feb- 
ruary 17 Scholastic Teacher with a dia- 


gram of projector parts. — Editor. 
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Correct seating is a consideration which 
should never be overlooked. It is related to 
screen position and the type of screen used. 
A matte or white screen presents uniform 
screen brightness to the entire audience 
seated within an area 45 degrees from 
either side of the projection beam. The 
beaded screen gives an average brightness 
three times greater than the matte screen 
within a viewing angle of 25 degrees on 
either side of dead center. Beyond this 
angle, brightness diminishes rapidly and 
distortion is evident at 45 degrees. Seating 
should be arranged within the angles speci- 
fied. No seat should be closer than two 
screen widths to the screen, and not far- 
ther away than six screen widths. 
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Key to this list: All hours are EST. New programs, **. Music programs annotated in 


previous issues, *. Grade levels rec 


d: E (el 





tary), J (junior high), $ (senior 


high), A (adult). Networks: ABC (American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System) MBS (Mutual Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broadcasting Company). 


SUNDAY 





Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. T. 


Round-table discussion of current offairs with 
educators, professional and business men. North- 
western University auspices. 





Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


The world’s great books discussed by leading 
scholars, critics, and writers. 





Yours Sincerely (S-A) 


12:30-1 p. m. CBS Sta. — — ¥, —___— 

Charles Collingwood in New York and Lionel 

Gamlin of BBC in London answer English and 
American radio audience letters. 





The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta. - ¥. 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues. 





America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. —____. T. 


Representatives of labor, agriculture, and in- 
dustry alternate; discuss problems facing America. 





Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. me 


Series by Lyman Bryson, counselor on public 
affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction. 
(Printed copies on request.) 








Univ. of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p. m. NBC Sta. —___ T. — 


Discussions of current social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues. Reprints available 





Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Ste. —__—_ Tf. 


Theater stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im- 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace. 





*Harvest of Stars (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. NBC Sta. % 





*Stradivari Orchestra (S-A) 
2:30-3 p. m. CBS Sta, T. 





*N. Y. Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





SELECTED BY THE FEDERAL 
RADIO EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


N RESPONSE to demands for a reliable guide 
to programs of special value to students and 
teachers, Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
presenting this FREC list of more than 60 network 
features. Four educators comprising the FREC 
Radio Program Listing Service Advisory Com- 
mittee select these programs each month from 
recommendations of the four major networks. 

You will want to supplement this list with local 
programs of equally high merit. 

If a program comes at a time awkward for 
student listening, urge the local station to tran- 
scribe and reschedule it. 

For study guides offered with many of these 
proerems, write your local station. 





House of Mystery (E-J) 
4-4:30 p. m. MBS Sto. —____ T. 


A program of mystery with treatment worked 
out to offset objections to programs dealing with 
the weird and supernatural. Young children com- 
prise the studio audience. After story, they discuss 
it and explanation is made of fancied terrors. 
Sponsor: General Foods Corporation. 


The Family Hour (S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. — T. 


Opera stor Rise Stevens with a program of 
music. Sponsor: Prudential Insurance Co. of Amer. 


*NBC Symphony (S-A) 

















5-6 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
The Greatest Story Ever Told (S-A) 
6:30-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


New Testament stories dramatized; supervised by 
Fulton Oursler. Sponsor: Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. 


*Let’s Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





*Sunday Evening Hour (S-A) 
8-9 p. m. MBS Sta. A 





Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta, T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theater Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 
10-11 p. m. ABC Sta. » 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies, and musicals — many hitherto unproduced 
on the air. Sponsor: U. S. Steel. 











Story Behind the Headlines (J-S-A) 


11:15-11:30 p.m. NBC Sta T. 


American Historical Society. Cesar Scerchinger 
analyzes historical significance of week's events. 


*Music You Know (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 








MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 


Time to Remember (S-A) 


10:45-11 a. m. CBS Sta. & 
Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories. 


The Fred Waring Show (J-S-A) 


11-11:30 a.m. NBC Sta. T 


Fred Waring, Pennsylvanians, Glee Club, and 
soloists. Emphasis on choral work. Sponsor: Ameri- 
can Meat Institute and Florida Citrus Foundation. 


Adventure Parade (J-S-A) 
4:30-4:45 p.m. MBS Sta. T. 


Children’s classic legends and stories in dra- 
matic readings, by Roger Elliott. 


American School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 

















Sta. ve 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:15-7:45 p.m. ABC Sta. % 


Dramatization of day’s news, profiles of men in 
the news; debates on political and social topics. 


MONDAY 


World Neighbors (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. | J 
Information in dramatic form about our fellow 
men in other countries. Apr. 7, Denmark; Apr. 14, 
Mexico; Apr. 21, United States. 


In My Opinion (J-S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p.m. CBS Sta. ¥ 


Impact of news on well-known authors, colum- 
nists, and men in public life. 


*Voice of Firestone (J-S-A) 

















8:30-9 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
*Telephone Hour (J-S-A) 

9-9:30 p. m, NBC Sta. T. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 

10-10:15 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





Medical care and public health, with outstanding 
médical authorities interviewed by Milton Cross. 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 


Eileen Farrell (S-A) 
11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 





TUESDAY 


*U. S. Naval Academy Band (J-S-A) 
12:30-1:00 p.m. MBS Sta T. 


Gateways to Music (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 

The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists 
present the best in music. Apr. 1, Balladeers; Apr. 
8, Jazz Concert; Apr. 15, Viva America; Apr. 22, 
Encore, Encore! 











(Continued on page 22-T) 





WeHear haf... 


ROM Rotary to the schools — that’s 

the story on two sets of recordings 
on the atomic bomb, prepared by John 
Lewellen Productions for Rotary Club 
programs. The Atomic Bomb and 
Peace Time Uses of Atomic Energy 
contain two 12-inch records each, 78 
rpm; teachers manual; 50 student hand- 
books; school paper story with mats; 
phonograph needles. For sale from 
School Broadcast Conference, 228 N. 
La Salle St., or John Lewellen Produc- 
tions, both Chicago. 

Governor James L. McConaughy of 
Connecticut says: “I advocate State aid, 
on a matching basis, so that every 
school may have film equipment and 
every school system an expanding film 
library.” More power to the new gov- 
ernor. 

School public relations are given a 
boost in “Public Relations for Rural and 
Village Teachers” prepared for U. S. 
Office of Education. 15 cents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Offiee, Superintendent of 
Documents. 

From Coronet Instructional Films 
(Chicago) we hear of three new 16 
mm. films, 1 reel, either color or black 
and white. Sale. “How We Elect Our 
Representatives,” explains our election 
system with its emphasis on the indi- 
vidual responsibility . of all voters. 
Classes in geography and economics 
can use The Mighty Columbia River — 
all about the West Coast’s biggest 
river. A good film on reading tech- 
niques is always welcome. Coronet's 
How to Read a Book is one to add to 
your preview list. Coronet recommends 
using the film before book-report as- 
signments, to show how to choose a 
book and get the most out of it. 

Now you can have a guided musical 
tour in your own living room or class. 
Pilot Radio Corp. has put out the first 
two albums in its new Academy of 
Music series: Greig’s “Holberg Suite” 
and Haydn’s “Farewell Symphony,” 
played by the Metropolitan Symphony 
Orchestra with Deems Taylor your mu- 
sical guide. 

The State Department supplies 15 
free-charts on the role of world trade 
in our economy. Clear and simple, the 
charts shows the dangers of economic 
warfare, cartels, etc. Write the Division 
of Public Liaison. 

McGraw-Hill has twenty-eight films 
now in production, a new departure for 
the big text-book firm ... U. S. War 
Department has purchased the color car- 
toon, Brotherhood of Man, for use in 
enemy occupied countries. It’s available 
from Brandon Films, New York .. . 
Encyclopaedia Britannica wil] sponsor 
scholarships at 11 universities and col- 


leges this summer, for “qualified teach- 
ers and educators” who wish to study 
the use of audio-visual materials. E. B., 
in Chicago, will supply names of insti- 
tutions to which applications should go. 

The March of Time offers three new 
films: Atomic Power traces forty years 
of development from Einstein’s work 
to the first use of the atom bomb. The 
New France explains political and eco- 
nomic problems and shows the spirit 
of the people in postwar France. To- 
morrow’s Mexico follows Mexico's 37- 
year social upheaval and industrial ex- 
pansion since the 1910 revolution. All 
available from film libraries or through 
March of Time, New York. 

We saw Shell Oil’s new film, Lever 
Age (b & w, 20 min.) one of their 
series on industry. It’s a saga of the 
simple lever and how it developed into 
the complex gears of our industrial age. 
Both science and social studies classes 
can use the film. Free: Shell Oil Co., 
New York. 

The Story of Oil, from the stone age 
down to the present, is told in a new 
film produced by Jam Handy for Coca- 
Cola. Free: Coca-Cola Co., New York. 


EFLA Evaluations 


Following is our second list of recent 
16 mm. films evaluated by the Educa- 
tional Film Library Association, which 
we introduced in December. These 
films have been reviewed by members 
of the Association > educators who 
know your classroom needs. With this 
handy guide, you can pare your list of 
films to be previewed and save yourself 
time. 

For full EFLA Evaluations (exclu- 
sive to members) and other information 
on EFLA, you, your school board, or 
your local film library can write to 
Emily Jones, Education Film Library 
Association, 1600 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. (Erratum: Members of 
EFLA receive Educational Screen with 
their membership, not Film News as 
stated in December.) 

The following films received a rat- 
ing of “good” or “excellent” on the 
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Shell Oil Company 
Using the wind’s leverage. 
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EFLA Evaluations. Symbols indicate 
recommended grade level; e-elemen- 
tary, j-junior high, s-senior high, c-col- 
lege, a-adult. Distributors are given in 
the list below, but film libraries will 
usually have prints. 

A Defeated People. Prod. and dist. 
British Information Services. 20 min. 
Sale. For film forums, current events 
classes, study of rehabilitation and post- 
war Germany. (s, c, a) Film on occu- 
pied Germany with problems of gov- 
ernment in British zone. Good musical 
score. Documentary value. 

The House I Live In. Prod. RKO 
Radio Pictures. Dist. Young America 
Films. sd. b & w. 10 min. Sale. For in- 
tercultural education. (e, j, s) Frank 
Sinatra shows a group of youngsters 
the necessity for accepting people of 
all creeds and recognizing their value 
as individuals. Well handled in all as- 
pects; good for discussion. Excellent. 

How Do You Do. Prod. Young Amer- 
ica Films, Inc. sd. b & w. 15 min. Sale. 
For guidance, English (introductions), 
home economics. (j, s) Typical teen- 
age situations at home, party and store, 
where knowledge of formal introduc- 
tions is essential. Flash back is used to 
emphasize correct behavior. 

How to Study. Prod. and dist. Cor- 
onet Productions. sd. col. or b & w. 10 
min. Sale. For guidance. (j. s) Jim pre- 
pares his lessons and civics report. We 
see where he gets information, how he 
uses reading skills, how he organizes. 
Lifelike situation. Excellent. 

Ivanhoe. Filmstrip. Prod. and dist. 
Pictorial Films, Inc. si. col. 100 frames. 
For English and History. (j, s) Ivanhoe 
condensed. Frames are illustrations with 
direct quotations from the book. Build- 
ings and period costumes are authentic. 

Peoples of the Soviet Union. Prod. 
Julien Bryan. Dist. International Film 
Foundation. sd. b & w. 33 min. For so- 
cial studies. (s, c, a) Gives overall 
concept of Russia with its many sepa- 
rate and distinct peoples. Shows how 
they fit into Soviet life. 

The Three Musketeers. Prod. and 
dist. Pictorial Films Inc. Filmstrip. si. 
col. 100 frames. Sale. For English and 
history. (j, s) Scenes from the book in 
pictures, with titles. Will stimulate in- 
terest in Dumas and his times. 

A Christmas Carol. Prod. Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Dist. Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, New York. sd. b & w. 45 min. 
For English and general groups. (e, j, s, 
c, a) Dickens’ famous story in film 
form. Some departures from the story. 
Fine condensation from original film. 

Cornish Valley. Prod. British Infor- 
mation Service. Dist. Films of the Na- 
tions, Inc., N. Y. C. sd. b & w. 16 min. 
For social studies. (e, j, s) Tells the 
story of Cornwall, westernmost section 
of England — its industries, agriculture, 
and people. 
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We of Pan American share in a 
nineteen-year record of public Sserv- 
ice unequal d in air transport. 

We realize and know in detail 
every one of the requirements which 
make traveling abroad so different 
from traveling inside the United 
States — and so much more interest- 


ing! It is our privilege and duty to 


act as your host from the minute 
you reach the airport until you leave 
us at your destination. 

Call on us for help with customs, 
foreign exchange and immigration 
procedures — tor any personal serv- 
ice great or small regarding your 
transportation ... A great tradition 
makes you our guest. 
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‘4 could have hugged the Passenger Ser- 
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With only Ten Days’ Vacation . 


| saw both Mexico and Guatemala by Clipper” 


writes Miss Julia Diggins, 
Mathematics Teacher at Paul 
Junior High School, Washington, D.C. 


“Because of air transportation I was 
able, with only ten days’ vacation, to 
fly through the afternoon and evening 
Miss J. E. Diggins to Mexico City, stop there long enough 
to absorb some of its turbulent history, see its gay restau- 
rants, native flower markets, Popocatapetl and Xochimilco., 
“Then, through the sky again among clouds, towering 
structures of billowing vapor, sunshot with brilliant white, 
and modelled with warm shadows, to Guatemala City. 
“Pan American Airways supplied the sturdy wings and 
every need of the traveller. I could have hugged the Passen- 
ger Service girls for smiling at us and bringing the warmth 
of home to those faraway lands. A gracious committee of 
P.A.A. personnel was always on hand to welcome us or bid 
us ‘Hasta la vista!’” 


“South America, Rich in Culture” 
says Dr. Gordon R. Mirick, Exec. 
Dir. Curriculum Service Bur. for Inter- 
national Studies, Inc. “To sum up 
in a few words, the fourteen- 
thousand-mile trip by Clipper 
which Mrs. Mirick and I made 
around South America... Each Dr. and Mrs. G. R. Mirick 
country has its own distinctive arts and crafts, such as weav- 
ing, carving, painting, ceramics and metal work; its own 
dances; and its own music. 

“South America is rich in culture which everyone can 
enjoy and which will be especially beneficial to teachers. 
There are many fine universities, art galleries and public 
buildings. An airplane trip enables one to appreciate these 
cultural activities in any part of the continent in a surpris- 
ingly short time!” 


*. 


‘ 


vice Girls,’ 


says Miss Diggins . . . You'll know why when you fly by Clipper. 





Ask your local Travel Agent to show you, in detail, how economical 
your trip can be... With fascinating inexpensive things to buy! In 
Guatemala (above), Indian craftsmen weave intricate designs by hand, 
without even using a pattern. You can fly there by Clipper from New York, 
Miami, New Orleans, Nuevo Laredo, Houston, Brownsville or Los Angeles. 


\ If you do not now receive “Classroom 
? Clipper” and other free, illustrated ma- 
terials on aviation education and inter-cul- 

tural relations, write to Educational Director, 
Dept. S, Pan American World Airways, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 


WORLD AIRWAYS 





See your local Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office now for rates and reservations, not 
only to Latin America, but also to Europe... Africa 
... Alaska... Hawaii... New Zealand, Australia 
...the Near East and the Orient. 





FAN AMERICAN 
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DIALING 


[NNER with my former chief, U. S. 

Commissioner of Education J. W. 
Studebaker, who brings news of the FM 
boom; 150 stations now operating; 
notably 500 more by end of year. 

Advice to educators: Don’t buy a 
radio unless it will pick up FM; also, 
sew up an FM educational license soon. 

We have a blue ribbon 1947 Scho- 
lastic radio script jury; Erik Barnouw, 
author of Handbook of Radio Writing; 
Gloria Chandler, Junior League — 
Books Bring Adventure; Margaret Cuth- 
bert (Adventures in Radio) and NBC 
director of »rogrems for women and 
children; Harriet Hester, radic voice for 
the Am-»*'can Medical Association; 
Frank Hill, editor and writer for Ameri- 
can School of the Air (CBS); and Beb 
Saudek, ABC’s director of public atf- 
fairs. 

Went to Gimbels to see the new 
Magnetic Home (paper tape) Recorder 
by Brush Development Co. I like its 
comparative low cost ($229.), easy op- 
eration, quick rewinding (30 minutes 
in one minute). 
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Brush’s New Paper Tape Recorder 


Elizabeth Marshall, The Chicago 
Radio Council, writes: Whee! Feb. AER 
Journal will be a television special. 

We also cheer for our new Scholastic 
series on “How to Choose Radio Pro- 
grams.” It began March 3 in Practical 
English and runs for six issues. 

Gertrude Broderick to dinner. Very 
happy about acquiring The State De- 
partment Speaks recordings. To borrow 
write her at Transcription Exchange, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Good for social studies. 

Put the Columbus, Ohio, Institute for 
Education by Radio on your calendar 
— May 2-5. 

— WiiuiaM D. BouTWELL 


Good Listening 
(Continued from 18-T) 


Frontiers of Science (S-A) 
6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. t. 





John Pfeiffer, CBS Science Director, reports news 
of science and medicine, as well as research. 


*Boston Symphony (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T. 





American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p.m. MBS Sta T. 


Discussion of current affairs from the Nation’s 
Copital, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 





One World Flight (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Norman Corwin’s program on his 37,000-mile 
global air voyage in search of “One World.” 








Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 


From Washington, men and women who make 
ond execute national policies discuss issues of the 
week. CBS moderator gives background news. 





**Rochester Civic Orchestra (S-A) 
11:30-12 M, CBS Sta. T. 


Guy fraser Harrison conducts. 





Your United Nations (S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
United Nations operations explained by docu- 
mentary and authoritative analysis. Dramatized. 
NBC University of the Air program. 





WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatized research stories. Apr. 2, Blood, the 
Life-Stream; Apr. 9, It's Good for You; Apr. 16, 
Scalpel, Please; Apr. 23, Rockets Away. 








Author Meets the Critics (S-A) 
10:30-11 p, m. MBS Sta T. 


Panel discussion among well-known book critics. 
Author of book gives summation and rebuttal 





*Invitation to Music (S-A) 
11:30-12 M CBS Sta. T. 





THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (Am. School of 
the Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
Dramatizations of outstanding books: Apr. 3, 
Pilgrim’s Progress; Apr. 10, Army Mule; Apr. 17, 
The Quest of the Golden Condor; Apr. 24, Around 
the Moon. 








In My Opinion (S-A) 


6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS Sta. T. 
(Same as Monday.) 





America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC Sta. a 


Current opinion program in its eleventh year. 
Geo. V. Denny, moderator; questions from audience. 








World Security Workshop (S-A) 
10-10:30 p.m. ABC Sta. T 


Dramatic program on world peace and security. 
Scripts from nation-wide contest given in cooper- 
ation with America United for World Govt., Inc. 


*The Story of Music (Univ. of Air) 











(S-A) 

11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 
* Juilliard School of Music (S-A) 

11:30-12 M. CBS Sta. T. 
FRIDAY 





Opinion Please (Am. School of the 
Air) (J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m, CBS Sta. T. 


Invites Americans to consider important ques- 
tons. Discussions from college campuses. 


*Highways of Melody (J-S-A) 








8-8:30 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 
Meet the Press (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 





Typical press conference. Albert Warner, moder- 
ator. Reporters and guest authorities. 


World’s Great Novels (Univ. of Air) 
(S-A) 


11:30-12 M. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatic adaptations of great novels. Handbook. 
Apr. 4, The Brothers Koramazov; Apr. 11, 18, 25, 
Cesar Birroteau by Balzac. 





SATURDAY 


Let’s Pretend (E) 


11:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. T. 
Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by Miss 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


** Adventurer’s Club (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon CBS Sta. , 4 


Dramatizations from personal histories of Ad- 
venturers Club members—explorers, scientists, world 
travelers. Sponsor: Sheaffer Pen Company. 


*Pro Arte Quartet (S-A) 
12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 














Consumer Time (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p.m. ABC St T. 


In cooperation with U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Facts about consumer problems; answers 
consumer questions. 


**Tell Me Doctor (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p.m.ABC Sta. T. 
Leading physician, with pseudonym of ‘‘Dr. Wel- 
don,’ discusses new scientific discoveries, medical 
articles in lay press, answers questions, etc. 


Home Is What You Make It (Univ. of 
Air) (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dramatized information and advice on home, 
family, and community. Handbook available. Apr. 
5, Take a Look at Yourself; Apr. 12, Making Friends; 
Apr. 19, The Baby in the Home; Apr. 26, Talents 
for Children. 











American Farmer (S-A) 
12-30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 





Highlights livestock shows, farm forums, state 
fairs, etc. U. S. Department of Agriculture presents 
a five-minute portion on farm questions. 





Nat'l Farm and Home Hour (J-S-A) 
1-1:30 P. m. NBC Sto. Tv. 


Everett Mitchell, farm commentator, interviews 
evtstanding agriculturists. Recommended for voca- 
tional agriculture ond home economics students. 


**Youth Asks the Government (S-A) 
1-1:30 p.m. ABC Sta. ——— T. 


Washington children interrogote members of Con- 
gress, department heads, and administrative lead- 








ers on the working of government branches. Mod- | 


erator: John Edwords, ABC Washington correspon- 
dent. 


*Symphonies for Youth (S-A) 
1:30-2:30 p.m. MBS Sta. _——_-_ T., 
Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. oie no 
Don Lerch, CBS Director of Agriculture Broodcasts, 
each week brings latest information on agricultural 
ond food motters. 
*Metropolitan Onera (S-A) 
2-5 p. m. ABC Sta. - = ¥. 
The Baxters (S-A) 


2:30-2:45 p.m. NBC Sta. ; — 
Dromotizes home and family problems. Produced 
In cooperation with the National PTA 





Adventures in Science (S-A) 
2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta — 
Watson Davis, Director of Science Service, “end 
prominent quest scientists, who explain recent dis- 
coveries and report on scientific progress 


Cross Section U.S.A. (S-A) 
3-3:30 p. m. CBS Sta. 3 —_ 


Weekly cross section of public opinion relating 
to the dominant economic issues of the day. 


Doctors Then and Now (S-A) 
4-4:30 p. m. NBC Sta. - _ 


This progrom will dramatize outstanding devel- 
opments in the field of medicine and will feature 
pickups from dfferent ploces 


Of Men and Books (S-A) 
4:45-5 p. m. CBS Ste. ——__ ¥.. —___ 


John Mason Brown, author and critic, discusses 
the latest books and their authors. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 





54 p. m. CBS Sta. SS ee 
Columbia Workshop (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p.m. CBS Sta. - x 


Foremost laborotory for new writing and produc- 
tion techniques in radio. 


*Cleveland Symphony (S-A) 





67 pp. m. MEE Se. —_ I. —.._ 
Labor U.S.A. (S-A) 
6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. 7 


Lobor program, presenting viewpoints of clo on 
lobor questions, and including labor news, drama- 
tizations 


Voice of Business (S-A) 
7-7:15 p. m. ABC Sta. —s 4 


Management's side of labor-management ‘affairs. 
By United States Chomber of Commerce and Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers during alternate 
quorters. 





Our Foreign Policy (Univ. of Air) 
(J-S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. NBC Sta. - U.. <- 
Representatives of State Deportment, Congress 


members, and others discuss foreign policy issues. 
Copies of Broadcast available 


*American Melodies (J-S-A) 
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on a Santa Fe Trip 
to and from California 


Grand Canyon... 
Santa Fe, the only rail- 
road entering Grand 

) Canyon National Park, 
eg 


\ 





provides daily year- 
round Pullman service 
direct to the South Rim 
of this titanic scenic 
masterpiece. 






Carlsbad Caverns... 
a Santa Fe Scout sleeper 
takes you direct to Carls- 
bad, New Mexico, near- 
est rail approach to this 
world-famous under- 
ground fairyland. Costs 
are low for side trip rail 
fare and all-expense tour. 





Indian-detours... 
motor explorations to 
age-old Indian Pueblos 
and prehistoric cliff 
dwellings ‘round Old 
Santa Fe. This summer 
new Indian-detour trips 
will be available from 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 





Dude Ranches... 
there are scé of big 
and little ranches along 
the Santa Fe, in the cool 
mountains and valleys 
of Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. Ask for the Santa 
Fe Dude Ranch booklet 
that tells all about them. 
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Yosemite . . . in Cali- 
fornia’s high Sierras ...a 
National Park of mag- 
nificent waterfalls, for- 
ests of giant trees, and 
glacier fed lakes. There 
is swift, daily Santa Fe 
service for Yosemite 
from both Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 


California... sun- 
splashed beaches, ocean 
drives, gay cities, beau- 
tiful golf courses, his- 
toric missions, orange 
groves, and miles of 
flowers. Santa Fe pro- 
vides convement daily 
year-round service to, 
from, and in California. 


6 Famous Santa Fe trains for California 


ee 


T. B. Gallaher, 
General Passenger Trafic Manager 
1754 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me-“Vacation Notes on 
Santa Fe Trips,”’ an illustrated booklet 
showing vacation attractions in the west 
and southwest. 








10-10:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Chicago Theater of the Air (S-A) 
10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. aw Vo 





Famous operas and light operos condensed. 








(Name) 





(Address & City) 
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Remember this! 


Via the swiftest Santa Fe streamliners 
between Chicagoand California, even 
travelers from the Atlantic Seaboard 
can spend 12 days in California on a 
2 weeks’ vacation. ..and onaround 
trip to and from California, via Santa 
Fe you can include San Diego, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco at no 
extra ticket cost! 
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Why Can’‘t They Read 
and Write? 


(Concluded from page 9-T) 


not speak and write fluently or well. 
To aid those students whose English 
is faulty, 41 colleges and universities 
have special remedial programs. Others 
have tutorial aid, reading clinics, and 
conferences for those who need aid. 

Almost every college and university 
feels grave concern because students as 
a whole are not proficient in the lan- 
guage arts. The remedy for the situation, 
many see in remedial courses in the 
freshman year; yet doubtless some of 
these students had remedial courses in 
high school in the tenth or twelfth 
year. As the same types of errors occur 
in college, one suspects that the college 
remedial courses will not prove any 
more effective than did those in high 
school. With lighter teaching schedules, 
teachers in college should be able to give 
individual help to students; yet state- 
ments like “This is a light teaching load 
in order that the professor may have 
more time for his research” occur fre- 
quently. Once the student has passed 
or failed his freshman English course, 
college professors seem to do little ex- 
cept lament his ignorance in use of the 
spoken and written word. 











MILLS 
COLLEGE 


2 ~var 
Summer Session 
July 5 — August 16 


For Men and Women 


Programs 





Casa Panamericana . 
Child Development 
Creative Art—including classes for 
children 
Dance 
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English Language Institute 
La Maison Francaise 
Music 
Theatre 
United States History 
and American Literature 
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Inclusive fee: Registration, Tuition, 

Board and Room, and Health Serv- 

ices $210.00 
For Bulletins write to: 


Office of the SUMMER SESSION 
Mills College 
Oakland, 13, California 

















In conclusion, I believe that many 
courses of study in the language arts 
should be revised to permit a steady 
progression or continuity in the teach- 
ing of the structure and function of 
language. In the words of Professor 
Clarence D. Thorpe, “Let us avoid the 
confusion of a multiplicity of goals. In- 
stead of talking in terms of fifteen 
hundred aims let us limit ourselves, 
say to competence in conveying ideas, 
observance of the decencies in express- 
ing ideas. .. .” This will demand a clear 
understanding of the relationships of 
vocabulary, syntax, grammar, and sen- 
tence structure. 


What to Do About It 


Word study, no longer taught in some 
schools, should be reintroduced. 

Students should acquire the habit of 
speaking and writing sentences carried 
through to meaningful completion; they 
should have respect for phrases and 
clauses in relationship to what they 
modify; “they should be taught the man- 
ners of discourse: the right verb and 
the right noun usage;” they should be 
taught to speak and write coherently. 

There should be definite, specific 
courses from kindergarten through col- 
lege. 

Through cooperation of teachers, 
there should emerge uniform nomen- 
clature in grammar, uniform symbols 
and abbreviations, and a clear definition 
of minimum standards. 

There should be a tightening of grad- 
ing in all courses and a refusal to give 
passing marks to written work which 
does not reach minimum requirements. 

There is grave doubt whether courses 
in dramatics, journalism and the like 
should be accepted as substitutes for re- 
quired English. 

At the present time, the National 
Council of Teachers of English is work- 
ing out an articulated program in Eng- 
lish. Regardless of the type of curricu- 
lum proposed, however, unless teaching 
loads in English in junior and senior 
high school are lightened, there can 
be little hope of our students speaking, 
reading, and writing better than they do. 





Japs Find a Word for Supervision 

American officials in Japan discovered 
that “supervision” as a word does not 
exist in the Japanese language. The 
word was at first translated as “intrud- 
ing or interference with the work of 
others.” After some groping, translators 
found that the Japanese word nearest in 
meaning is “encouragement.” Said one 
Japanese official, “When a superior vis- 
its his staff worker he may sit down 
with him at tea and ‘encourage’ him to 
do certain things, provided the conver- 
sation develops along appropriate lines.” 





He Whams ‘em 


In one of his 12 N. Y. Times articles 
on the teacher supply crisis (see page 
27-T) Dr. Benjamin Fine gives this eye- 
witness report: 

In the Middle West this correspond- 
ent visited a three-room rural school 
containing 103 children. A seedy-look- 
ing man of 45 served as principal. He 
disclosed that about twenty-five years 
ago he finished high school but had not 
gone beyond. During the war he worked 
in a shop at Detroit, as a tool and die 
cutter. But then the war ended, and 
he became weary of machine shop work. 
He heard that teachers were needed, 
and so: 

“I saw the county superintendent and 
he hired me. I’ve been here a couple 
of months now; never taught a day be- 
fore in my life. It was hard at first, 
not knowing how to make out a sched- 
ule, but I figured out what to do. I 
done the whole thing without any help.” 

The ex-mechanic hushed his noisy 
children — he had thirty-four of them 
in grades 6, 7 and 8. The room was 
a mess. Apple cores and dirty milk 
bottles were strewn over the floor. A 
pot-bellied stove sent off an acrid smoke 
that brought tears to your eyes. 

“Quiet down there, keep quiet,” he 
barked. 

Then he continued: 

“I wasn't showed one thing how to 
conduct a school. But it just came nat- 
ural to me.” 

Any discipline problems? 

“None at all,” he boasted. “See that 
stick in the corner? Well, I use it often. 
Cut ‘em up now and then, I try to ap- 
peal to their intellect. If I can’t, I wham 
‘em. Sure, sometimes I have to be 
rough. I handle one guy, he’s 14, kind 
of rough yesterday. I had to wrastle 
with him and bang him up a bit. He’s 
not at school today.” 





Detroit teachers propose better 
grounding in three Rs following a De- 
troit Free Press study disclosing some 
high school students could not tell time; 
multiply 3 x 4. Teachers making their 
own survey found students spelled apos- 
trophe 61 different ways. 
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Good for the Soul? 
“I wrote a true confession story once.” 
“Anybody buy it?” 
“No, but the editor came all the 
way from New York to meet me.” 
Los Angeles School Journal 
Stale 
Wife: The eggs stale? Why, I asked 
the grocer if they were fresh and he re- 
plied, “Absolutely.” 
Hubby: You must have misunder- 
stood him. He probably said, “Obso- 


letely.” Los Angeles School Journal 








Summer Sessions 
(Continued from page 8-T) 


J 28-A 3; u. 

University of Maryland College, College Park and 
Baltimore; Marie Mount. 

Western Maryland College, Westminster; L.M. 
Bertholf; C; J 9-A 29; d-u. 

Woodstock College, Woodstock; L.J. McGinley. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill; Rev. J.L. Burke; 
C; J 30-A 9; w-u-g. 

Boston University, Boston; A.L. Percy; C; My 27- 
A 16; w-u-g. 

Eastern Nazarene College, Wollaston; J.R. Nay- 
lor; C; My 28-A 5; d-u. 

Massachusetts State College, Amherst; W.L. Mach- 
mer; C; J 23-S 13; d-u-g. 

Regis College, Weston; Sr. St. Francis. 

Simmons College, Boston; B. Beatley. 

Springfield College, Springfield; R.G. Drewry. 

State Teachers College, Fitchburg; R.W. Weston; 
C; J 30-A 8; d-u-g. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester; H. 
Rice; M; Ju 21-A 20; u. 


MICHIGAN 


Central Michigan College of Education; Mt. 
Pleasant; J.W. Foust; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 
Michigan State College, East Lansing; S.E. Crowe; 
C; J] 17-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Nazareth; Sr. M. Arthur; W. 
Ju 3-A 13; u. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette; H.A. Tape; C; J 23-A 1; w-u-g. 

University of Detroit, Detroit; H.F. Smith. 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; L.A. Hop- 
kins. 

Western Michigan College, Kalamazoo; E.H. 
Wilds; C: J] 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 


MINNESOTA 


College of Saint Benedict, Saint Joseph; Sr. In- 
carnata; W; J 18-A 7; u. 

College of St. Catherine, St.-Paul; Sr. Antonius; 
W; J 16-Ju 25; d-u. 

College of Saint Theresa, Winona; Sr. M. Em- 
manuel; W; J] 23-Ju 29; w-u. 


Concordia College, Moorhead; P. Anderson; C; 
J 9-A 2; d-u. 

Hamline University, St. Paul; N.A. Morrill. 

State Teachers College, Benidji; Dr. Clark; C; 
J 9-A 15; w-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Duluth; R.C. Gibson; €; 
J 9-A 22; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Moorhead; O.W. Snarr; 
C; J 9-A 15; w-d(W)-u. 

State Teachers College, Winona; W.A. Owens. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; T.A.H. 
Teeter; C; J 17-A 29; w-d-u-g. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Blue Mountain College, Blue Mountain; L.T. 
Lowrey; C; J 4-A 15; d(W)-u. 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland; A.L. 
Young; C; J 4-A 15; w-u. 

East Central Junior College, Decatur; L.O. Todd; 
C; J 3-A 31; u. 

Millsaps College, Jackson; W.E. Riecken; C; J 4- 
A 12; d-u. 
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College of William and Mary 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg; R.C. 
Cook; C; J 9-A 15; w-u. 

Mississippi State College, State College; B.P. 
Brooks; C; J] 2-A 15; w-u-g. 

Sunflower Junior College, Moorhead; W.B. Hor- 
ton 

University of Mississippi, University; W.A. Bryant; 
C; J 3-A 22; w-d-u-g. 


MISSOURI 


Central College, Fayette; H.S. DeVore. 
Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; 
G.W. Diemer; C; w-d-u-g. 
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Junior College of Flat River, Flat River; LF. 
Coyle; C; My 16-Ju 25; w-u. 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City; U.S. Maxwell; 
C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u-g. ‘ 

Missouri Valley College, Marshall; W.R. Mitchell. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachets College, Kirks- 
ville; W.H. Ryle; C; My 26-; w-u-g 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville; J.W. Jones; C; J 3-A 8; w-u. 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City; J.J. Higgins; C; 
J} 9-A 30; w-u. 

St. Mary’s Junior College, O’Fallon; P.C. Reinert. 

Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau; 
W.W. Parker; C; J 2-A 8; d-u. 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield; R. 
Ellis; C; My 28-Ju 29; w-u. 

University of Missouri, Columbia; L.G. Town- 
send; C; J 9-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Washington University, St. Louis; F.L. Wright; C; 
J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Webster College, Webster Groves; Sr. F. de 
Sales; W; J 18-Ju 30; g. 

William Jewell College, Liberty; J.B. Sullivan; C; 
J 2-A 22; u. 


MONTANA 


College of Great Falls, Great Falls; Sr. Lucia; C; 
J 18-; w-u. 

Eastern Montana State Normal School, Billings; 
J. Morton; C; J 16-A 15; w-u. 

Montana State Normal College, Dillon; R. Jor- 
dan; C; J] 9-A 15; w-d-u. 

Montana State University, Missoula; }.W. Mauc- 
ker; C; J 16-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Northern Montana College, Havre; G.H. Vande 
Bogart; C; J 9-A 8; u. 


NEBRASKA 


= 

Creighton University, Omaha; Rev. M.B. Martin; 
C; J 9-A 4; w-u-g. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Chadron; W.G. 
Brooks; C; J 2-A 1; w-d-u. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney; H.L. 
Cushing; C; J 2-A 18; w-d-u, 

Nebraska State Teachers College, Wayne; V.P. 
Morey; C; J 9-A~29; w-d-u. 


Mention Scholastic Teacher when you write for 
information. 








Ah, the magic of luggage labels! The 
gaudy stickers from Cannes and Nice—from 
Biarritz and Deauville! What memories 


they bring up... 


Me-nories you may renew this summer, if you 


will. For France is calling her friends to come 


back. The pleasures and beauties you have known, 


they're waiting for you, now! 


Come to our lovely mountains, to our shore. 
Travel our provinces—see our great chateaux and 
cathedrals, our wondrous exhibits and 

museums. Go to our theatres, to the opera, 

visit our casinos. All is in readiness— 


with service deft and pleasing as of yore, 





AW ( Me CALLS YOU 


CAN’T YOU COME THIS SUMMER? 


Don’t miss the Paris Fair! (May 10-26). In August, 
the Boy Scouts of the world hold their Jambouree— 
The American Legion Pilgrimage is in September. 


Travel our straight white roads, our famed new 


Highway of Freedom to your battlefields in 
Normandy. Shop in a grande maison—or in 
a tiny shop “around the corner.” Stop at 


your favourite hotel again... 


Only in little ways will you find France has 


changed. Prices here, as everywhere, are a little 


dearer. Our menu may be slimmer—but our 
chefs are glorious! Our railroads “march” 
again and there are taxis . . . So come 


to Paris again this summer. S'i/ vous plait! 


ee 


‘ 











7 


For hotel, plane or ocean reservations, see your travel agent. Con- 
sult ws for further information about travel to or within France. 


FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 
A Service Agency of the French Ministry of Public Works and Transportation 


New York: La Maison Francaise, 610 Fifth Avenue + Chicago: 307 
North Michigan Avenue 


San Francisco: 411 Kohl Building 
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At Oklahoma « & m and other sessions learning is a two-way process 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln; R.W. 
Deal; C; J 5-A 20; d-u 

Peru State Teachers College, Peru; W.L. Nicho- 
las; C; J 2-A 1; w-d-u 

Union College, Lincoln; E.B. Ogden; C; J 9-A 
28; u 

University of Nebraska, Lincoln; R.D. Moritz 


NEVADA 


University of Nevada, Reno; H.N. Brown; C; 
J 11-A 29; w-d-u-g 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Keene Teachers College, Keene; L.P. Young; C; 
J] 30-A 8; w-u. 
Plymouth Teachers College, Plymouth; L.P. 
Young; C; J 30- A 8; w-u 
University of New Hampshire, Durham; E.D 
West; C; J 30-S 20; w-d-u-g 


NEW JERSEY 

College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station; Sr. 
D.M. Riodan 

State Teachers College, Glassboro; E.F. Bunce; 
C; J 16-A 16; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Newark; A.D. O’Brien; 
C; J 17-A 15; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Trenton; R.L. West; C; 
Ju 1-A 15; w-d-u 

State Teachers College, Upper Montclair; H.A 
Sprague & Elizabeth S. Favor; C; J 16-A 15; 
w-d-u-g 

Upsala College, East Orange; F. Ericsson 


NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico College of A & M A, State Col 
lege; H.M. Gardner; C; J 2-Ju 26; u-g 

New Mexico Highlands University, Las Vegas; 
Flege; ¢ 1] 2-A 16; w-u-g 

New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City 
H.W. James; ( J] 2-] 25; w-d-u 

University of New Mexico Albuquerque; T.C. 
Donnelly; C; J] 9-A 6; w-u-g 


NEW YORK 

Alfred University, Alfred; M.E, Drake; C; Ju 5- 
A 13; u-g 

Brooklyn College of the City of New York; Brook- 
lyn; O.W. Irvin 

City College of the City of New York, New York; 
F.C. Shipley; C; J 30-A 22; u 

College of Mount St. Vincent, New York; Sr. R. 
Mercedes 

Cornell University, Ithaca; C.W. Jones; C; Ju 1- 
A939; w 

Fordham University, New York; Rev. J.J. Hooper; 
C; Ju 7-A 14; u-g 

Hofstra College, Hempstead; C.S. Meixel; C; J 
6-A 29; u 

Houghton College, Houghton; G.E. Moreland; C; 
J 30-A 8; d(W)-u. 

Hunter College of City of New York, New York; 
B. Cohen; W; Ju 14-A 22; w-u-g. 

Nazareth College, Rochester; Sr. T. Marie. 


Niagara University, Niagara University; Rev. A. 


deC. Hamilton; C; Ju 1-A 9; u-g. 


Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn; E. 


Hausmann. 


St. Bernardine of Sienna College, Londonville; F. 


Crowley. ; 

St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, St. Bona- 
venture; A. Loop. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn; J.A. Flynn. 

State Teachers College, Albany; M.G. Nelson; C; 
J] 20-A 13; d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Buffalo; R. Horn 

State Teachers College, Cortland; L.E. Brown; C; 
J] 30-A 16; u. 

State Teachers College, Fredonia; R.S. Thomp- 
son; C; J] 30-A 8; uw. 

State Teachers College, Geneseo; R.F. Netzer; C; 
J] 30-A 8; w-u. 

State Teachers College, New Paltz; W.J. Hag- 
gerty; C; Ju 1-A 22; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Oneonta; W.P. Porter; C: 
Ju 1-A 9; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Oswego; T.R. Miller; C; 
] 30-A 22; w-u 

State Teachers College, Plattsburg; E.E.Redcay; 
C; Ju 1-A 22; w-u 

State Teachers College, Potsdam; A.W. Thatcher; 
C; J 30-A 8; u. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse; E. Reed; C; Ju 
7-A 16; w-d-u-g. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York; H.M. Ayres; C; Ju 7-A 15; w-d-u-g 

University of Buffalo, Buffalo; L.O. Cummings. 

University of Rochester, Rochester; H.C. Mills; 
C; J] 25-A 1; u-g 

Vassar Summer Institute, Poughkeepsie; Mary F. 
Langmuir; C; Ju 9-A 6; w-d-g. 

Wagner College, Staten Island; A. Stern; C; 
Ju 7-A 15; d-u. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro; 
W.T. Gibbs; C; J 10-A 29; w-d-u-g 

Duke University, Durham; H. Holton; C; J 12- 
A 29; d-g 

East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville; R.J. 
Slay; C; J 5-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Guilford College, Guilford College; H.A. Ljung; 
C; J 3-A 4; u 

Johnson C. Smith University, Charlotte; W.C. 
Donnell. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory; G.R. Patterson; 
C; J 9-A 22; d-u. 

Livingstone College, Salisbury; I.H. Miller; C; 
J-A; u. 

North Carolina College for Negroes, Durham; J.E. 
Shepard. 

Shaw University, Raleigh; N.H. Harris; C; J 4- 
A 15; w-d-u. 

State College of Agriculture & Engineering, Uni- 
versity of N. C., Raleigh; J.W. Harrelson. 

State Teachers College, Elizabeth City; J.R. Fra- 
zier. 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; G.B. 
Phillips; C; J 12-A 29; w-u-g. 


Wake Forest College, Wake Forest; D.B. Bryan; 
C; J 10-A 9; -u-g. 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee; 
W.E. Bird; C; J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College, Winston-Salem; 
F.L. Atkins; C; J 9-; d-u. 

Woman’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro; C.W. Phillips; C; J 9-Ju 19; 
w-d-u-g. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Jamestown College, Jamestown; C.L. Robertson. 

State Normal & Industrial College, Ellendale; 
O.E. Combellick; C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Dickinson; C.E. Scott; C; 
J 9-Ju 31; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Mayville; J.W. Headley; 
C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Minot; C.C. Swain. 

State Teachers College, Valley City; R.L. Lokken; 
C; J 9-A 1; w-d-u. 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks; J.V. 
Breitwiser; C; J 16-A 8; u-g. 


OHIO 

Ashland College, Ashland; R.W. Bixler; C; J 9- 
A 8; d-u. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea; M.F. Wicke. 

Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green; 
H.L. Litherland; C; J 16-A 6; w-u-g. 

College of Mount St. Joseph, Mount St. Joseph; 
Sr. M. Corona. 

College of Wooster, Wooster; W.L. Sharp; C; 
J 10-A 30; u. 

Kent State University, Kent; F. Musselman. 

Marietta College, Marietta; V.B. Irvine. 

Miami University, Oxford; C.R. Niswonger; C; 
J 16-A 29; d-u-g. 

Mount Union College, Alliance; M.W. Hyde; C; 
J 2-A 8; d-u. 

Muskingum College, New Concord; J.G. Lowery; 
C; J 16-A 29; d-u. 

St. John College, Cleveland; R.B. Navin; W; J 
16-Tu 25; u-g 

St. Mary of the Springs College, Columbus; Sr 
Coralita; W; Ju 8-A 16; u. 

University of Akron, Akron; L.P. Hardy. 

University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati; G. Hen- 
drickson; C; J] 17-A 28; w-d-u-g. 

University of Toledo, Toledo; G.H. Orians; C 
J 12-A 29; u-g 

Western Reserve University, Cleveland; W.J. Si 
mon; C; J 23-S 13; w-u-g 

Wilmington College, Wilmington; Sarah F. Cas- 
tle; C; J 9-A 15; u. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield; W.C. Nystrom; 
C; J 16-S 6; u. 

Xavier University, Cincinnati; V.B. Nieporte; C; 
J 24-A 5; u-g. 

Youngstown College, Youngstown; H.W. Jones; C; 
J] 16-A 23; u. 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State College, Edmond; R.R. Robinson; 
C; My 26-Ju 27; w-d-u. 

East Central State College, Ada; A. Linscheid; C; 
My 26-A 14; w-d-u. 

Northwestern State College, Alva; S.C. Percefull; 
C; My 26-Ju 25; w-d-u. 

Oklahoma Agricultural & Mechanical College, 
Stillwater; N. Conger; C; J] 9-A 2; w-d-u-g 
Southwestern Institute of Technology, Weather- 
ford; G.S. Sanders; C; M 26-Ju 25; w-d-u. 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; A.E. Joyal; C; 

J 5-A 29; w-d-u-g. 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa; H.W. Gowans; C; 
J 3-A 2; w-u-g 


OREGON 

Eastern Oregon College of Education, La Grande; 
J.M. Miller; C; J 11-A 22; w-d-u. 

Mt. Angel Normal College, Mt. Angel; W; Sr. 
M. Ida; J 23-A 1; w-d-u. 

Oregon College of Education, Monmouth; J.A. 
Barr; C; J 11-A 22; w-d-u. 

Pacific University, Forest Grove; E. Ingles; C; J 
9-A 15; d-u-g. 

Southern Oregon College of Education, Ashland; 
E.N. Stevenson; C; w-d-u. 

University of Oregon, Eugene; D.E. Clark; C; 
J 17-A 29; w-u-g. 

University of Portland, Portland; T.J. Mehling. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Albright College, Reading; G.W. Walton; C; J 
9-A 29; u. 


Mention Scholastic Teacher 
when you write for information. 
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N.Y. Times Surveys Teacher Crisis 


HE opening story filled eight and 

one half columns. New York Times’ 
Benjamin Fine spent six months gath- 
ering the facts. He had travelled west, 
south and north talking to teachers 
and administrators. He assembled facts 
from every state. On Feb. 10 the Times 
launched his survey report under the 
head, “Teacher Shortage Imperils Pub- 
lie School.” It continued through twelve 
successive days, culminating with a 
full page summary on Feb. 21. 

“Confronted by the most acute teach- 
er shortage in the history of American 
education,” wrote Mr. Fine, “the na- 
tion’s public school system faces a 
serious breakdown.” 

“By 1950 the elementary schools will 
add another 2,000,000 children 
the country must produce 500,000 
teachers by 1950.” 

What are the prospects? Very poor, 
according to the Times education editor. 

“At that rate (pre-war) it will take 
this country ten years to provide 500,- 
000 teachers.” But the pre-war per- 
centage of students preparing for teach- 
ing is down from 22 per cent to seven 
per cent. 

Here are New York Times school sur- 
vey high points: 

One of every seven teachers (125,- 
000) is serving on an emergency certifi- 
cate. 

70,000 teaching positions are un- 
filled. 

60,000 teachers have a high school 
education or less. 


Turnover (175,000) is twice pre-war 
levels. 

The average U. S. teacher has one 
year less education ihan she had in 
1939. 

Twelve major school strikes have 
taken place since September; others 
pending. 

56 per cent of teachers do not have 
tenure protection. 

U. S. spends 1.5 per cent of its na- 
tional income for schools; Great Britain, 
3 per cent; U.S.S.R., 7:5 per cent. 

Nearly $5,000,000,000 will be 
needed to bring educational plants into 
good condition. 

Five million children will receive 
inferior education this year because of 
inadequate teacher supply. 

Expenditures for U. S. elementary 
and secondary schools, about $2,500,- 
000,000, or $17.76 per capita. 

Expenditures in 1945 for alcoholic 
beverages, $7,700,000,000 or $55.65 
per capita. 

For tobacco in 1945, $3,000,000,000 
or $21.49 per capita. 

Editorially the N. Y. Times declared: 
“Nation-wide, the low salary is the 
chief reason for the unprecedented un- 
rest that has swept through the teach- 
ing profession; surely there is a warning 
here that we cannot neglect our schools. 
They are the bulwark of the democratic 
way of life. . . . Only through a literate, 
intelligent electorate will we be able 
to meet the problems of our highly 
complex society.” 


Announce Intercultural Education Workshops 


NTERCULTURAL education will be 
| the focus of four summer workshops 
sponsored jointly by the Bureau for In- 
tercultural Education and leading col- 
leges and universities. 

New York University and the Bureau 
will conduct two workshops, at the 
New School for Social Research, in 
New York City, June 30—August 8, 
and at Chautauqua, N. Y., July 7-25. 

At the New School four sections will 
be conducted by Bureau staff members 
and NYU faculty members under the 
direction of H. H. Giles, executive 
director. There will be a section for 
selected leaders, and others on Com- 
munity Problems, Intercultural Prob- 
lems in the Schools, and Psychological 
and Psychiatric Aspects of Child De- 
velopment. 

Whit Brogan, director, Bureau Field 
Staff, will head at Chautauqua the work- 
shop which also carries NYU credits. 
He will conduct a workshop June 16 
to July 4 at Clear Lake, Michigan, 
sponsored jointly with Western State 


Teachers College, Kalamazoo (Univer- 
sity of Michigan credit may be ob- 
tained. ) 

A New England Workshop, on Edu- 
cation as a Social Force, will be held 
at Gotidard College in Vermont, July 
1 to August 9. James Tipton, school 
consultant of the Bureau, will head the 
section on Intercultural Education. 

For further details on costs and 
credits write the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 


York 19. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Mar. 23-26, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Eastern Arts Association, April 9-12, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Southeastern Arts Association, April 
17-19, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Western Arts Association, April 30— 
May 3, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Catholic Educational Assn., 
April 8-10, Boston, Mass. 
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Mount Eisenhower 


A VACATION: across the 49th 
parallel in Alberta has more appeal 
than ever in 1947. In addition to 
supervised and expanded accom- 
modation facilities, Alberta’s new 
hard-surfaced highways speed you 
over sun-painted plains to tree- 
girded prairie lake resorts, and 
modern cities, or up into sky-pierc- 
ing mountains where mile after 
mile unfolds the unspoiled grand- 
eur of the Canadian Rockies. Stop 
anywhere—in a rustic cabin or one 
of the luxurious hotels—you’ll find 
every facility to indulge in your 
every holiday mood . golf on 
velvet grass, swim in bracing lakes 
or warm therapeutic pools. Snap a 
line into a tumbling mountain 
stream teeming with trout, or sail, 
ride, hunt with gun or camera 
amid this scenic wonderland. 
YOUR VACATION DOLLARS 
BUY MORE IN CANADA 
YES ...CROSS THE 49th where 
prices are lower and vacation dollars 
: buy more in 
‘47. Write and 
let’s help you 
plan a glori- 
ous, econom- 
ical holiday in 
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F “ALBERTA TRAVEL BUREAU 7 
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Please send me illustrated literature that u help ocn.' 

{ me plan an enjoyable vacation in Alberia SI 
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Allegheny College, Meadville; C; C.C. Hurd; J 
10-A 23; u. 

Bucknell University, Lewisburg; W.H. Sauvain; 
C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; G. 
W. Cleeton; C; J 17-A 9; w-d-u-g. 

College Misericordia, Dallas; Sr. M. Annunciata; 
W; J 23-A 4; u. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, Philadelphia; 
Ardenia Chapman; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Duquesne University, Pittsburgh; G.A. Harcar. 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls; J.C. Twinem; C; 
J] 9-A 30; d-u 

Grove City College, Grove City; W.C. Ketler; 
C; J 16-A 15; d-u. 

Lebanon Valley College, Annville; D.C. Car- 
mean; C; J 9-A 29; d-u. 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem; H.C. Thomas; C; 
J] 30-A 13; w-u-g. 

Marywood College, Scranton; Sr. M. Cuthbert; 
W; J 30-A 6; w-d-u. 

Mercyhurst College, Erie; Mother M. Borgia; W; 
J] 23-A 3; d-u. 

Mount Mercy College, Pittsburgh; Sr. M. Regis; 
W; J 30-A 6; d-u. 

Muhlenberg College, Allentown; R.C. Horn. 

Pennsylvania State College, State College; Marion 
R. Trabue. 

St. Vincent College, Latrobe; E. Cuneo; M; J 
1-A 31; d-u. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg; Sr. M. Geary; C; 
Ju 1-A 8; d(W)-u. 

State Teachers College, Bloomsburg; T.P. North; 
J] 2-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Clarion; P.G. Chandler; 
C; J 2-A 4; u 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; C. J: 
Naegle; C; J 2-A 2; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Edinboro; H.L. Offner; C; 
J] 2-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, Indiana; R.E. Heiges; C; 
J] 2-A 23; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Kutztown; C.R. McClel- 
land 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven; R.T. Parsons; 
C; J 2-A 4; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Mansfield; E.P. Bertin; 
C; J 2-A 22; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, Millersville; S.P. Me- 
Comsey. 

State Teachers College, Shippensburg; L. Gilbert; 
C; J 2-A 22; d-u ‘ 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock; J.A. Entz. 

State Teachers College, West Chester; W.W. 
Menhennett; C; J] 2-A 22; w-u. 

Temple University, Philadelphia; J.M. Rhoads; 
C; J 30-; w-d-u-g 

Thiel College, Greenville; N.G. Gelat; C; J 2-; u. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; E.B. 
Cale; Cf J 30-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh; F.W. Shock- 
ley. 

University of Scranton, Scranton; E.G. Jacklin. 

Villa Maria College, Erie; Sr. M. Doloretta. 

Westminster College, New Wilmington; J.W 
Creighton; C; J 23-A 22; w-d-u-g. 


PUERTO RICO 


Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico, San German; 
J.T. Ogg 


RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island College of Education, Providence; 
F.J. Donovan; C; ] 26-A 1; w-u-g 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston; K.E. Wright. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Allen University, Columbia; G.E. Nelson; C; J 

9-A 16; wu 

Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson; F.M. 
Kinard; C; J] 18-A 20 

College of Charleston, Charleston; G.D. Grice; 
C; J 9-A 29 

Furman University, Greenville; H.G. Owens; C; 
] 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 

Newberry College, Newberry; J.C. Kinard. 

State A & M College, Orangeburg; K.W. Green; 
C; J 11-A 1; d-u-g 

University of South Carolina, Columbia; O.F. 
Crow; C; J] 8-A 2; w-d-u-g. 

Wofford College, Spartansburg; C.C. Norton; C; 
] 9-A 16; w-d-u-g 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls; L.M. Stavig. 

Dakota Wesleyan University, Mitchell; J.H. Edge. 

Eastern State Normal School, Madison; V.A. 
Lowry; C; J 9-A 23; d-u. 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen; E.A. 
Bixler; C; J 9-A 15; d-u. 





Mills College 


Southern State Normal School, Springfield; J.H. 
Kramer; C; J 2-A 15; w-d-u. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion; W.H. 
Batson; C; J 2-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Yankton College, Yankton; R.M. Ejidsmoe; C; 
J] 4-A 8; d-u. 


TENNESSEE 


East Tennessee State College, Johnson City; C.C. 
Sherrod; C; J 10-A 22; w-d-u. 

Fisk University, Nashville; G.N. Redd; C; J 9-Ju 
18; w-d-g. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville; 
W.C. Jones; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville; D.K. Cherry; C; 
J 10-Ju 19; u. 

Lane College, Jackson; P.R. Sky; C; J 2; w-d-u. 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate; T.A. 
Frick; C; J 4-A 22; d-u. 

Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro; 
A.M. Smith; C; J 9-A 23; u. 

Scarritt College for Christian Workers, Nashville; 
D.M. Maynard; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Southern Missionary College, Collegedale; L.G. 
Sevrens; C; J] 16-A 15; d-u. 

Tennessee Agricultural & Industrial State College, 
Nashville; G.W. Gore; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville; E. 
Derryberry; C; J 2-A 23; w-d-u. 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga; M.A. 
Smith, 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville; J.A. Thackston; 
C; J 16-A 29; w-d-u-g. 
TEXAS 


Baylor University, Waco; J.P. Cornette; C; J 10-A 
29; w-u-g. 

Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville; M.S. 
Pipkin. 

College of Mines & Metallurgy, El Paso; C.A. 
Puckett; C; J] 3-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce; F. 
Young; C; J 3-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg; H.A. Hodges; 
C; J 2-A-; u. 

Hardin College, Wichita Falls; J.B. Boren; C; 
J 2-A 23; w-d-u. 

Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene. 

Lamar College, Beaumont; O.B. Archer; C; J 
5-S 13; u. 

Lon Morris College, Jacksonville; H.V. Robinson; 
C; J 2-A 22; u. 

McMurry College, Abilene; W.B. McDaniel; C; 
J] 9-A 29; w-d-u. 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton; V.L. Mangun; 
C; J 2-A 23; d-u. 

North Texas State Teachers College, Denton; 
W.J. McConnell; C; J9-A 30; u. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonig; Mother 
M. Angelique; W; J 9-A 29; d-u-g. 

Paris Junior College, Paris; J.B. McLemore. 

Prairie View University, Prairie View; E.B. Evans; 
C; J 2-A 15; w-u-g 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville; 
H. Lowman. 

Samuel Houston College, Austin; J.L. McNealy. 

Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; J.D. Williams. 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas; C.A, Nich- 
ols; C; J 3-A 27; w-u-g. 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos; J.G. Flowers. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacog- 
doches; P.L. Boynton. 

Texarkana College, Texarkana; W.P. Akin; C; 
J] 1-A 28; u. 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth; J.A. 
Moore; C; J 2-A 24; w-d-u-g. 

Texas College, Tyler; T.A. Steele. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville; 
E.N. Jones; C; J 2-A 25; w-d-u-g. 

Texas State College for Women, Denton; E.V. 
White; W; J 4-A 28; d-u-g. 

Tillotson College, Austin; J.A. Reid; C; J 1-A 9. 

Trinity University, San Antonio; F.H. Ullrich; C; 
J] 4A 23; w-d-u. 

University of Texas, Austin; C; J 4-A 29; u-g. 

West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon; J.A. 
Hill. 





Wiley College, Marshall; Mrs. Hettie L. Bradford; 
C; J 10-A 16; d-u. 


UTAH 


Brigham Young University, Provo; A.C. Lambert; 
C; J 9-; w-d. 

College of St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, Salt Lake 
City; Sr. M. Agnes. 

University of Utah; Salt Lake City; J.T. Wahl- 
quist; C; J 16-A 29; w-u-g. 

Utah Staté Agricultural College, Logan; M.R. Mer- 
rill; C; J 11-A 30; w-d-u-g. 

Weber College, Ogden; J. Benson. 


VERMONT 


Norwich University, Northfield; L.E. Dix. 

St. Michael’s College, Winooski; J.K. Durick; C; 
J 30-A 8; w-d-u-g. 

University of Vermont, Burlington; B.C. Douglass; 
C; Ju 7-A 15; w-d-u-g. 


VIRGINIA 


College of William and Mary, Williamsburg; G.J. 
Oliver; C; J] 19-A 22; w-d-u-g. 

Emory and Henry College, Emory; V.S. Arm- 
brister; C; J 23-A 23; u. 

Hampton Institute, Hampton; W.M. Cooper; C; 
1 17-A 30; w-d-u-g. 

Mary Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Fredericksburg; E. Alvey; W; J 16-A 
9; u. 

Madison College, Harrisonburg; $.P. Duke. 

Roanoke College, Salem; C.R. Brown; C; J 13-A 
19; d-u. 

State Teachers College, Farmville; D.S. Lan- 
caster; C; J 16-A 23; w-d-u. 

University of Richmond, Richmond; E.F. Overton; 
C; 1 6-A 29: w-d-u-g 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville; L.M. Ham- 
mond; C; J] 30-A 23; w-d-u-g. 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick; L.H. 
Foster. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond; T.H. Hen- 
derson; C; J 16-A 14; d-u. 


WASHINGTON 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg; E.L, Muzzell; C; J 16-A 15; w-d-u. 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma; R.L. Powell; 
C; J 16-A 22; d-u-g. 

Gonzaga University, Spokane; W.M. Weller; C; J 
19-A 1; u-g. 

Holy Names College, Spokane; Sr. M.E. Clare; 
W; J 16-Iu 25; w-d-u 

Seattle College, Seattle; A.B, Corrigan; C; J 16-A 
22; w-d-u-g. 

Western Washington College of Education, Bell- 
ingham; W.W. Haggard; C; J 23-A 22; w-d-u: 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Concord College, Athens; C; J 2-A 16; w-d-u. 

Shepherd State College, Shepherdstown; A.D. 
Kenamond; C; J 9-A 22; w-d-u 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty; K. 
Spaulding; C; J 16-A 30; u. 

West Virginia State College, Institute; H.H. Fer- 
rell; C; J 9-A 16; w-d-u. 

West Virginia University, Morgantown; A.J. Dad- 
isman; C; J 4-A 22; w-d-u-g. 


WISCONSIN 


Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point; 
A.S. Lyness; C; J 16-Ju 25; w-d-u. 

Marquette University, Milwaukee; Rev. V. Roach; 
C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

Oshkosh State Teachers College, Oshkosh; J.H. 
Smith; C; J 16-A 29; w-d(W)-u. 

Platteville State Teachers College; Platteville; C.O. 
Newlun; C; J 9-Ju 18; w-d-u. 

St. Norbert College, West De Pere; E.F. West- 
enberger; C; J] 24-A 1; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Eau Claire; A.J. Fox; C; 
J 16-Ju 25; w-d-u. 

State Teachers College, La Crosse; C.A. Whitney; 
C; J 16-Ju 25; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee; B.F. Grone- 
wold; C; J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

State Teachers College, River Falls; W. Wyman; 
C; J 10-Ju 23; w-u. 

State Teachers College, Superior; R.D. Williams; 
C; J 16-Ju 25; w-d-u. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie; C.A. Bowman; C; 
J 23-A 1; w-d-u-g. 

University of Wisconsin, Madison; J.G. Fowlkes; 
C; J 3-S 15; w-d-u-g. 


WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie; O.C. Schwie- 
ring; C; J 9-A 16; w-d-u-g. 
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Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
THEME ARTICLE—BRAZIL—pp. 5, 6, 7 
Aim 
To show the importance of*Brazil, actual and potential, 


as one of the great nations of the Americas and to under- 
stand something of her culture. 


Procedure 


Teacher: Almost everything about Brazil is big. After 
you have read the theme article in your Junior Scholastic, 
list all the facts about Brazil which you can place in the cate- 
gories BIG — BIGGER — BIGGEST. (To stimulate interest 
and to explain the method of organizing facts, the teacher 
may read the following statements to the class. Repetitions 
later from the pupils acceptable. ) 


BIG 


Big gains have been made in education in this gigantic 
but sparsely settled country. About half the men, women 
and children over eight years of age can now read and 
write. Besides primary schools and high schools, Brazil has 
commercial and technical institutes, several agricultural col- 
leges, and a number of universities. In January, the govern- 
ment started a new drive to curb illiteracy. 

There is a hig need for a program to combat disease in 
the rural areas of Brazil. Most of the large cities are health- 
ful and sanitation facilities are modern. 

Big dangers and big obstacles confront man in the dense, 
tropical jungles of the Amazon. Some of these are — jungle 
heat, sudden floods, poisonous snakes, wild animals, and 
man-eating fish. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, is a big city, the second largest 
of South America. 

A big good time comes in the middle of February, when 
Brazilians celebrate Carnival, a pre-Lenten holiday. 

Brazil is a big producer of rubber. When the war cut off 
our Far Eastern supplies of natural rubber, Brazil became 
one of our main sources of the natural product. 

Brazil is also a big producer of diamonds. 

A big place among Brazil's exports is occupied by car- 
nauba wax, a product of the palm tree. The Brazilians call 
the palm their “tree of life” because of the great variety of 
uses to which it is put. 


BIGGER 
The United States of Brazil is bigger in area than the 


United States of America. Brazil: 3,275,000 square miles; 
U. S. A.: 3,022,400 square miles. 


Brazil is bigger than the continent of Australia. 
BIGGEST 

Brazil is the biggest coffee producing country in the world. 
More than half of the coffee used in the United States comes 
from Brazil. 

The 4000-mile long Amazon River ranks with the biggest 
rivers of the world — the Mississippi, the Nile, the Ob, and 
Yangtze. (See an atlas for river lengths. ) 

Brazil is biggest country of South America with a territory 
covering half of that continent. 

Brazil's 45,000,000 people form half the population 
of South America, so she has the biggest population of that 
continent. 

Brazil is the biggest fishing nation of South America and 
one of the worlds biggest pig-breeding countries. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS 


Teacher: Big things grow out of the cooperation of little 
things. Millions of little coffee beans make the big coffee 
output of Brazil. Square miles spread out by the thousands 
make the great area of Brazil. Gallons of water multiplied by 
millions make the mighty Amazon. Millions of people liv- 
ing together in Brazil make her big population. All her 
45,000,000 people were once very little children. Many of 
them know the Brazilian lullaby “Tuto Maramba.” Little 
things are very important. 


QUESTION FOR DISCUSSION 


In what ways does Brazil prove that she considers her 
little citizens important? 

There is no racial prejudice in Brazil. 

Brazil offers freedom to all religions. 

Education has made great gains. 


A ONE-QUESTION QUIZ FOR YOU 

(To be reported on after study of the article.) 

Judy, what name is given to (1) the people of Rio de 
Janeiro; (2) the big coffee plantations; (3) the wax ex- 
ported by Brazil? (1) Cariocas; (2) Fazendas; (3) Car- 
nauba wax). 

Howard, name ten purposes for which the Brazilian 
palm tree is used. (Timber, thatching, fans, hats, mats, 
ropes, nets, food, drink, medicine. ) 

Meliza, name uses for the carnauba palm tree wax. 
(Phonograph records, sound film, soap, lipstick, carbon 
paper, insulation, moth proofing, ski-speed, racquet strings. ) 

Lester, outline brifly the history of Brazil’s government. 
Brazil was a Portuguese colony from the 16th to 19th cen- 
turies. From 1808 to 1821, Brazil was the heart of the 
Portuguese Empire because the King of Portugal lived there. 
After the King left Brazil for Portugal in 1821, his son 
Pedro I, became Emperor of Brazil. Dom Pedro II became 
ruler of Brazil in 1831. He was a liberal monarch. In 1889, 
Brazil became a republic and Dom Pedro abdicated. In 
1930, Dr. Getulio Vargas seized the presidency of Brazil. 
Many people considered him a dictator. In 1945, Vargas 
resigned and Eurico Gaspar Dutra was then elected presi- 
dent. Brazil is a member of the Security Council, and has 
a judge on the International Court of Justice. 

Rosemary, from the theme article and from library 
sources, gather information which will aid us in picturing the 
Brazilian city of Rio de Janeiro. (Mosaic sidewalks, sky- 
scrapers, fine beaches, museums, churches, schools, mild 
climate. ) 

Nick, from your Junior Scholastic picture map of Brazil, 
list all the important products of this country. Make a copy 
of the map. 


PROGRAM FOR ASSEMBLY 


The findings of your study may be shaped into an as- 
sembly program such as the following: 
BIG BRAZIL 
THE IMPORTANCE OF LITTLE THINGS 
REPORT ON THE ONE-QUESTION QUIZ 
BRAZILIAN LULLABY —Tuto Maramba — Victor 
record No. 27280 
5. A STORY OF BRAZIL — ‘Selected from one of the 
books about Brazil 
6. MORE BRAZILIAN SONGS — RCA Musical Master- 
piece Series M-798. Sung in Portuguese by Elsie Hous- 
ton, with Pablo Miguel at the piano. 
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IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 


March 24th 


Theme Article: Bolivia. 
Products of Our World: Tin. 
American Achievements: Canning. 


March 31st Issue 
Theme Article: Argentina. 
Products of Our World: Nuts. 
American Achievements: Refrigeration. 


, 











THE LIBRARY OFFERS: 

1. Trip to Brazil, by William H. Ukers. Little Journey 
Series. New York: Tea and Coffee Trade Journal Co., 
79 Wall Street, 1935. 50c. Includes a: description of 
the leading coftee cities of Brazil. Illustrated. 

2. Brazilian Sketches, by Rudyard Kipling. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 1940. 

8. The Legend of the Palm Tree, by Bandeira Duarte 
and Margarida Estrella. New York: Grosset and Dun- 
lap, 1940. A book much beloved among children of 
Brazil. Illustrated. 

4. Brazilian Fairy Book, arranged by Elsie Eells. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1926. 

5. Two Boys In South American Jungles, by Grace B. 
Jekyll. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1929. Rail- 
roading on the Madeira Mamore. 


COFFEE—A LEADING LATIN AMERICAN 
PRODUCT—pp. 8, 10 


English Composition Assignments: Imagine that you are 
a script writer for a coffee company which sponsors a radio 
program. The company wishes to present interesting com- 
mercials about its product. Plan a series of one-minute talks, 
drawing your facts from the article on coffee. Try one of 
the following suggestions: 
1. A commercial to be used in conjunction with a digni- 
fied musical program. 
2. Talk about coffee woven into the dialogue of a comedy 
program. 
8. Dialogue for a play about teen agers in which Mother 
and Father discuss the morning coffee. 
4. A visiting coffee planter from Brazil broadcasts about 
the fazendas of his native land. 
5. A worker on a coffee plantation talks about coffee. 
Coffee in the Americas, a free pamphlet, may be pro- 
cured by writing to The Pan American Union, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 


AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENTS—THE RAILROADS— 
pp. 14,15 


The Steam Engine — 

In what century was it invented? (The eighteenth) 

By whom was it invented? (James Watt) 

In what century was it first used to drive a horse car? 
(the nineteenth) 


The Railroads — 

What was the name of the first locomotive built in Amer- 
ica? (Tom Thumb) It raced with a horse and lost! When 
was that? (In 1830) 

When did East and West meet by rail in the U. S. A.? 
(In 1869) 

How much have modern trains gained in speed over the 
Tom Thumb? (90 m.p.h) 





LEARNING FROM THE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Many teachers have told us that they frequently 
find the advertisements in Junior Scholastic useful for class- 
room discussion. In this issue, there are several such adver- 
tisements, particularly those by Ford on page 2 and Squibb 
on page 9. The Squibb advertisement is the first of a series 
in new developments in preventive medicine, and can serve 
as motivation for a study of penicillin. The advertisement 
contains numerous words that pupils should learn to spell 
and pronounce. 

Amorphous (uh-MORE-fuhs). Having no shape or form. 

Antibiotic (an-tih-by-OTT-ihk. The a in an is pronounced 
as in sat). Germ-killer. 

Hormone (HORE-mone). A juice given off by one part 
of the body and carried by the blood to stimulate the action 
of another part of the body. Secretin (see-KREE-tihn) and 
adrenin (add-REHN-ihn) are two hormones. A third hor- 
mone is amniotin (am-nih-O-tihn). 

Penicillin (pehn-ih-SIHL-ihn). A recently-developed drug 
that stops the growth of harmful bacteria in the body. It is 
made from a bread mold. It is used in the cure of pneu- 
monia, and streptococcus and other diseases. 

Streptomycin (strehp-toe-MY-sihn). A new drug used in 
the cure of rabbit fever and which, it is hoped, may cure 
tuberculosis. 

Medicinal (mee-DIHS-ih-nal). Pertaining to medicine. 





QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST. 


1. Which country is larger — the United States of America 
or the United States of Brazil? (U. S. of Brazil.) 

2. What is the language of Brazil? (Portuguese. ) 

3. What is Brazil’s biggest crop? (Coffee.) 

4. What important river flows through northern Brazil? 
(Amazon. ) 

5. Who invented air brakes and automatic couplings 
for railroads? (George Westinghouse. ) 

6. What happened at Promontory Point, Utah, in 1869? 
(Eastern and western railroads linked to form first trans- 
continental railroad. ) 

7. What nation will turn over India’s government to 
the people of India next year? (Great Britain.) 

8. What is a calorie? How many does the average person 
in the U. S. consume each day? (A calorie is a unit of energy 
supplied by the food we eat; 3,400.) 

9. Who headed the Navy’s recent expedition to Little 
America? (Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd.) 

10. What is a finca? (a coffee plantation in Spanish-speak- 
ing nations of Latin America.) 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 21 


ACROSS: 1-OPA; 4-Wheiry; 7-union; 9-yearn; 13-sales; 14-dim; 15-pedi- 
gree; 19-bey; 20-green; 21-is; 22-near; 23-sad; 24-ten; 26-heron; 28-or; 29-to. 
DOWN: 1-or; 2-pry; 3-aye; 4-Wiley; 5-hoed; 6-ensigns; 7-U. S.; 8-napes; 
> Aden; 11-R. 1.; 12-N. M.; 16-greater; 17- reader; 18-e’er; 25- not; 26- ho; 

-no, 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 


1. GIANT TO THE SOUTH: 1-d; 2-b; 3-c; 4-b; 5-d. 

2. “ALL THE LIVELONG DAY”: Iron Horse; Stourbridge Lion; Horatio 
Allen; Tom Thumb; Peter Cooper; George Westinghouse. 

3. CATCH-ALL: 1-Richard E. Byrd; 2-Antarctic; 3- & 4-Hindus, Mos- 

lems; 5-Europe to America. 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU; Because the rail gauge changed at Erie; 
2-Coffee; 3-Amazon; 4-Any three of Portugal, Italy, Greece, Austria, Hun- 
gary; Romania, Ukraine, White “or Byelo Russia, Poland, Germany, Finland. 





BITUMINOUS COAL . 


MODERN HOMES 
18 per MONTH RENT! 


‘ 
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How would you like to live in one of these attractive modern 
, nestled deep in the hills of West Virginia, for only $18 
nonth rent? 

Well, if you were a Bituminous Coal miner, you might be 
«ble to do so! For that is the average monthly rental of these 
handsome little homes built by a coal-mining company to 
house its employees. 

Not all coal miners, of course, live in homes as fine and new 
as those you see pictured above. But these are typical of the 
best, and they do illustrate how coal operators and miners, 
in increasing numbers, are meeting the problems of housing, 
sanitation, recreation, and other aspects of community living. 

Today, about two-thirds—over 260,000—of the nation’s 
Bituminous Coal miners own their homes or rent from private 








landlords; the remaining one-third live in company-owned 
houses ... at a national average rental of $11.50 per month! 








MODERN WORKING CONDITIONS have also 
come a long way—thanks to the mechaniza- 





tion program sponsored by the country’s 
progressive coal operators. Nowadays, more 
than 90% of all Bituminous Coal mined 
underground is mechanically cut, and more 
than 50% is mechanically loaded. Only 
about 5% is mined by pick and shovel. 

As a result, America’s Bituminous Coal 
mines are the most productive —and pay the 
best wages—on earth. The miners’ average 
pay in recent months has exceeded $60 for 
a work week of less than 43 hours, including 
travel time. And thousands of coal miners 
earn steadily from $90 to $100 a week. 

* 7 * 
Write the Bituminous Coal Institute for 
free copies of useful teaching aids: “Perti- 
nent Facts About Coal,” and “Bituminous 
Coal Mining Towns.” The latter is available 
to teachers only. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
815 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
Affiliate of NATIONAL COAL ASSN. 


. LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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You’re treated to more than ordinary enjoyment on a Canadian National 
Rail Trail vacation. You ride on famous Canadian National trains. 
You enjoy unexcelled food and service. You may take your choice of 
the 4 vacations sketched below—or have your vacation designed to 
order just for you. Plan your Rail Trail vacation now. Write or visit 
any Canadian National Railways office listed below. 


1. JASPER PARK RAIL TRAIL VACATION—3 days to 2 weeks in —— National Park— 2. GASPE RAIL TRAIL VACATION—a 5S-to 14-day vacation takes you 
the showplace of the Canadian Rockies. Time for trail riding, golf, tennis, canoeing, through a land of quaint old-world charm. See Baie des Chaleurs, 
fishing in snow-capped mountain settings, motor drives through America’s largest Percé Rock, Bonaventure Island Bird Sanctuary, Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
National Park to the Columbia Icefield—greatest glacial area south of the Arctic Circle. Watch Gaspesian fishermen and handicraft workers. 





3. MARITIME PROVINCES RAIL TRAIL VACATION—in 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or Prince Edward Island. 

Take your choice—or see all three Provinces—two 

weeks would do it. A glorious 
seashore holiday. Golf, swim- ae : ; , 

) : _ 4 CANADIAN CITIES RAIL TRAIL VACATIONS—fascinating days in historic, old-world 
ming, fishing. Picture sque ae . ; 
tics “Wneiiiem _seniliention Quebec (above), gay Montreal, Ottawa, the nation’s capital and Toronto, the “Queen 

kee oe ae City.”” You can enjoy 4 to 14 days sightseeing and making new friends, Vacations 
able forest and ocean scenery. > Ps y ; ee = he 
Unlimited also include Maritime, Prairie and Pacific Coast cities. 













NO PASSPORT NEEDE ~ Canadian National Railways Offices in the U. S.— Boston, Buflalo, Chicago, 
C nnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. In Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal, 


© 1947, CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
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CANADIAN_ 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





